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SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


announces a series on 


THE ANATOMY 
of GOVERNMENT 


With Administrative Justice we begin in this issue a 
series of articles on instruments of government which 
have come to possess enormous social significance. Other 
articles in this series, scheduled for early publication, 
include the following—. 


SPENDING— WITH STRINGS 


While the government pays subsidies and makes grants-in-aid to 
encourage the fulfillment of broad social objectives, it withholds 
funds and levies fines for failure to comply with national policy. 
The merits of ‘‘cooperative federalism’ and of the long range social 
programs harnessed to it are explored by Arthur Macmahon in 
next month’s Survey Graphic. 


THE OLD LINE CHAIRMEN 


E, L. Oliver, a minority party spokesman, weighs the consistency 
of the seniority tradition in congressional committees. Does it 
encourage party responsibility? A documented answer by a forth- 
right critic. 


THE INQUIRING CONGRESSMAN 


The Dies, TVA; and La Follette Committees captured the summer's 
front page. How do these investigating committees rate as fact 
finders? as molders of public opinion? A prominent Washington 
observer discusses congressional inquiries in the light of recent 
developments. 


THE COUNTY AGENT 


The little publicized county agent is the very essence of integration 
between individual, local, county, state and federal activity. Russell 
Lord, himself a county agent sometime ago, gives the heart of his 
study for the Adult Education Association on the county agent as a 
cultural and educational force. 
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New FEATURES! 
New WRITERS! 
New DRESS! 


First...An entirely new department of informal 
but needle-sharp comment by E. B. WHITE whose pen 
pricks the balloons of America’s pretensions and ab- 
surdities with a deftness that will delight the readers of 
Harpers with every resounding pop. E. B. WHITE’S 
leading paragraphs in The New Yorker’s “Talk of the 
Town” have made it the talk of the nation. 


and next... 


. . . an exciting new editorial program richer than ever 
in substance and variety. Designed in scope and author- 
ity to keep the readers of Harpers the best informed 
section of the American reading public today. These 
series will include: 


Cross-examining 
the Legal Profession 


Ferdinand Lundberg, author of ‘America’s Sixty 
Families,” will swing a revealing searchlight over our 
American lawyers, in a series of illuminating articles. 


Exciting News of Medicine 


Medicine’s new discovery, sulfanilamide, is a miraculous 
remedy—and yet is feared as a dangerous drug. Harpers 
brings you the complete story about this and other 
medical topics in layman’s language by such authorities 
as George W. Gray, author of The Advancing Front of 
Science, and others. 


American Cities Turned Inside Out 


In addition to George R. Leighton, whose articles about 
American cities have aroused such national interest, 
other skilled observers will conduct their unique examina- 
tion of our famous cities and their fantastic histories. 


Everyone Knows Their Names But... 


... few know what manner of men America’s “men of 
the hour” actually are—famous Americans and Ameri- 
cans who have not achseved the fame they deserve. 
Harpers will present many of them in brilliant biograph- 
ical portraits. 


Excitin g New Program y 


arpers 


MAGAZINE 


LWAYS alive, vigorous and modern, Harpers Magazine, 

beginning with the October issue, steps up its tempo 
sharply. More than ever before Harpers becomes the “must” 
magazine for the intelligent reader—plenty to think about, 
plenty to entertain you, inspire you, inform you. Because the 
new program is so exciting, we are sure you will want to con- 
tinue reading Harpers regularly after you have discovered it 
for yourself. So, for new subscribers only, we are making this 
very attractive introductory offer—which is subject to imme- 
diate withdrawal— 


MONTHS FOR 1 
Special Introductory Offer 


For New Subscribers Only 


To be sure you receive the important October issue, send the 
coupon today with one dollar for the next six issues of Harpers 
Magazine. This tremendous saving (Harpers sells for $4.00 a 
year) is made possible only because we are confident you will 
want Harpers long after the six months trial period. You 
will enjoy: 


COMING ARTICLES 


TWELVE NEW POEMS, by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay 


TOWARD A NEW DESIGN IN EDU- 
CATION, by Gove Hambidge 


CHICAGO: TIME FOR ANOTHER 
FIRE, by Milton S. Mayer 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, by George 
R. Leighton 


INFANT INDUSTRY: THE QUIN- 
TUPLETS, by Merrill Denison 


WHAT THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
WANT, by F. S. Wickware 


BARNUM IN MODERN DRESS, by 
Elmer Davis 

SULFANILAMIDE, THE NEW DRUG, 
by Ralph R. Mellon, M.D., and John 
Pfeiffer 

KING OF KINGS, by John Gunther 

WE NEEDN’T GO TO WAR, by Nor- 
man Thomas 

THE WHITE COLLAR CHOKES, by 
Grace Adams 

OUR LAWYERS, by Ferdinand Lund- 
berg 

LOOK AT ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 
by Frederick Lewis Allen 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH $1.00 TO YOU 


Use this coupon now and have the next six issues sent directly to you, 
post paid, for $1.00. Six issues of the exciting new Harpers for $1.00—a 
feast of the best reading for half a year is yours at this special intro- 
ductory rate if you pin a dollar bill to this coupon and send it at once. 
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The Gist of It 


IN THE LEADING ARTICLE THIS MONTH, 
Beulah Amidon, associate editor, describes 
the efforts of organized labor to achieve a 
positive place in politics (page 485). Miss 
Amidon draws upon developments up to the 
twelfth of September in the primary cam- 
paigns of this historic election year. 


Just RETURNED FROM REVISITING JAPAN, 
Ernest O. Hauser, author of The Rest of the 
World (Stackpole 1938), and a former staff 
member of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
describes conditions in the island at war 
(page 489). On this special assignment for 
Survey Graphic, Mr. Hauser covered most of 
the area of Japan proper, and made several 
intensive field surveys of working-class dis- 
tricts. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO Survey 
Graphic's series of articles on the Anatomy 
of Government, represented in this issue 
(page 494) by a discussion of the so-called 
quasi-judicial functions of agencies and de- 
partment heads. This is a highly controversial 
subject, and considerable fuel was added to 
the fiery discussion of it during the recent 
annual meeting of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Arthur T. Vanderbilt, retiring presi- 
dent, voiced his fear of the despotism of 
administrative agencies, and Dean Emeritus 
Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School, 
as chairman of the committee on administra- 
tive law, submitted a report listing ten ten- 
dencies toward “absolutism.” Sharp 
was taken with the Pound report; and Jerome 
Frank, member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, asked a challenging ques- 
tion, “Did the committee observe the very 
standards of fairness it purports to find ab- 
sent in the SEC?” Mr. Feller, author of our 
article, has been on the faculties of both 
Harvard and Yale and is the author of a 
widely discussed article in the Yale Law 
Journal (February 4, 1938): Prospectus for 
the Further Study of Federal Administrative 
Law. 


FARNSWORTH CROWDER WRITES AN ARTICLE 
(page 497) which we recommend especially 
to the audiences of two of our esteemed con- 
temporaries, Time and Harpers. Time tead- 
ers, familiar with Nebraska’s advertising cam- 
paign in that publication, now have an 
opportunity to see Nebraska whole. Harpers 
readers will be interested in what turns out 
to be a natural sequel to George Leighton’s 
two brilliant articles on Omaha. Mr. Crow- 
der, a resident of Colorado, spent much time 
in Nebraska, seeing for himself some of the 
tattle-tale gray on America’s White Spot. 
(For the title, he acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to the advertisements of Fels Naptha 


soap.) 


THIRTY YEARS BEFORE THE PICTURE MAGA- 
zines (with their sequences of pictorial docu- 
ments of our time) appeared on the news- 
stands, Lew Hine, pioneer social sharpshooter 
with the camera, embellished our pages with 
his photographs. The story of his pioneering 
is told with candid appreciation of the man 
and his philosophy by Elizabeth McCausland, 
art critic and former editor of the art pages 
of the Springfield Republican (page 502). 
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FREDERICK H. HARBISON, WHO WAS A GUEST 
at the SWOC summer camp which he de- 
scribes (page 506), is a graduate of Prince- 
ton, for whose Industrial Relations Section he 
has written a report on collective bargaining 
in the steel industry. 


MAxINE Davis, WELL-KNOWN JOURNALIST, 
visits some public health nurses (page 508) 
and reports on the job they are doing in 
country districts. 


AS AN OBSERVER REPRESENTING THE HENRY 
Street Settlement at the Second World Youth 
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Congress last month, George C. Stoney had 
a unique opportunity to become acquainted 
with youth from fifty countries in and out of 
session. His report on their objectives in the 
world of today appears on page 520. 


PicroRIAL STATIsTICs, INC. (RUDOLF Mop- 
ley, director), who produce the cover designs 
for Survey Graphic, announce that they can 
furnish special charts or symbol-sheets to 
schools which wish to use charts more freely. 
Since March the organization has syndicated 
a daily newspaper feature, Telefact, to a 
growing national audience. 


WORKER 


by LEWIS W. HINE 
(See page 502) 
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Labor at the Ballot-Box 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


As organized workers go to the polls under labor labels, are they 


taking the first steps toward a new political alignment, or are 


they merely adding a tassel to the tail of the familiar elephant 


or the donkey? 


As THE NovEMBER ELECTIONS APPROACH, ORGANIZED LABOR 
is playing a new political part. The only thing that is 
clear about today’s situation is that it represents a sharp 
change in the familiar American scene—the years when 
craft unions carried on a non-partisan political program 
shaped by Samuel Gompers’ policy of “rewarding our 
friends, punishing our enemies”; and unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor was without political identity, their voting 
power manipulated by whichever political machine dom- 
inated the locality. 

All that the change portends is not yet apparent. If 
you travel in a commuters’ club car on the 8:45 which 
takes business executives and syndicated columnists from 
pleasant Connecticut country homes to New York City, 
you will hear a lot of condemnation of “that devil, 
Lewis,” “labor trying to play the hog in the trough,” 
“these wild Communists taking advantage of the work- 
Lite IAIN, \c ie 

But if you set your alarm early and catch the 7:13, 
from which a surprising number of workers, dinner pail 
or paper bag in hand, drop off at the factory towns (East 
Norwalk, South Norwalk, Stamford, Port Chester) 
which are as frequent along the line of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford as the colonies of “city peo- 
ple,” you will hear a different sort of talk—less positive, 
less frightened, more hopeful. 

Here one finds the growing conviction that many ob- 
stacles to the progress of the labor movement can be re- 
moved by government, and that through the agency of 
the state, labor can find a direct route to its chief goals: 
a higher standard of living with a measure of security 
for the wage earner and his family, safeguards for civil 
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liberties, unemployment compensation, old age insur- 
ance, fair labor standards. 

A hat factory employe put it thus: “Workers are begin- 
ning to get it through their heads that there’s things you 
can’t get by arguing or by striking that maybe you can 
get by voting.” 


Lagor’s PARTICIPATION IN THE CURRENT SCENE IS CONFUSED 
by the conflict within the ranks of organized labor itself. 
It is also complicated by the growing tensions between 
Right and Left, or between Haves and Have-nots within 
the tanks of the old-line political parties. Yet if we are 
to disentangle the implications of Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, the political arm of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, and of the non-partisan political committee 
of the American Federation of Labor, we must go back 
to the tradition of the older body. 

Literally interpreted, the Gompers policy obligates 
trade unionists in national, state and local elections to 
support candidates with a “good labor record,” to oppose 
candidates who fail to uphold the interests of the worker. 
In actual practice, state federations of labor have in the 
main been content with a half-hearted adherence to the 
policy. Again and again a legislative program has sagged 
when a “good union man” was put on the prison board, 
made deputy highway commissioner or poor law ad- 
ministrator. In cities, large and small, the building trades 
have an unsavory record of “playing politics” with the 
contractors. The labor bodies which have been most 
faithful to the “reward our friends, punish our enemies” 
policy have not been Gompers’ own followers but the 
standard railroad unions, most of them independents, not 


affliated with the AF of L. Theirs may be considered a 
narrow policy, but with it they have won conspicuous 
legislative success. Their argument in support of their 
tactics is politically unanswerable, “We got what we 
went after.” That state federations and central trades 
bodies in the cities have not equal results to show is 
probably due to the way they have carried it out rather 
than to the policy itself. 

Like so many new factors in the American labor move- 
ment, labor’s current political activity stems from the 
drive to organize the unskilled and the semi-skilled, the 
emergence of the Committee for Industrial Organization 
in 1935, the widening breach between John L. Lewis, 
head of the CIO, and William Green, the AF of L 
president. 

Long before the organization of the CIO, an AF of L 
minority favored independent political action. In the 
1936 presidential campaign, the spokesmen of this mi- 
nority took the lead in organizing Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, which included members (individual and group) 
from both labor factions. The purpose of the league was 
to mobilize the voting strength of workers and farmers 
to secure President Roosevelt’s reelection and to support 
state and local candidates acceptable to labor. The prac- 
tical effect of this program was that the league upheld 
for the most part the candidates of the Democratic Party 
which had not yet developed its present cleavage between 
New Deal and anti-New Deal adherents. The unions not 
only “turned out the vote,” but also made substantial 
contributions to the party “war chest.” The activity of 
organized labor in the 1936 campaign was admittedly re- 
sponsible in part for the impressive Democratic majority. 


Many opservers sAw Lazor’s Non-Partisan LEAGUE As 
“a campaign tactic” of the Democratic Party, holding 
that the new organization had no vitality of its own and 
that, having served its election purposes, it would quietly 
fade away. This was not the intention or the temper of 
those labor leaders who threw the league into the 1936 
situation. As the campaign reverberations died away, 
they continued the quiet undramatic drudgery by which 
political organization is extended and consolidated. Labor 
parties, or farmer-labor parties, were set up in most of 
_the industrial states, or existing bodies were affiliated 
with the league. In some places these still exist largely 
on paper. In many places they have shown impressive 
political strength. The American Labor Party, the league’s 
wing in New York State, polled 250,000 votes in 1936. 
In the mayoralty campaign the next fall, it polled almost 
500,000 votes and was an important, perhaps a decisive, 
factor in the reelection of Mayor La Guardia in a coalition 
in which the Republicans were dominant. 

In Pennsylvania, the vote of organized labor, under 
the leadership of the league, brought the election of 
Governor Earle in 1936. The year following, the united 
support of AF of L and CIO members of the league 
swung a dozen or more local elections in the coal and 
steel areas. 

In Detroit, in the fall of 1937, the Labor Party put up 
its own slate in the mayoralty campaign. But the split be- 
tween Green and Lewis was widening and its candidate 
was knifed by the AF of L unions. The result was a 
defeat which underscored the high cost of disunity in the 
labor movement. 

In this fall’s campaigns, Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
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and its state affiliates are definitely aligned with the CIO. 
The AF of L announces that it has not deviated from 
its traditional policy, which will in the main~be carried 
out by a national and a number of state and local non- 
partisan political committees. The function of these com- 
mittees is not very clearly defined at this writing (mid- 
September) but their purpose appears to be to determine 
the stand on labor issues of the party candidates and to 
line up AF of L support for those who are acceptable. 
These fall weeks will show how far endorsement by 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League will be regarded as prima 
facie evidence that a candidate is unacceptable to the 
AF of L. 


MEANWHILE, THERE ARE MANY INDICATIONS OF DIVIDED 
councils in the CIO itself. The three men generally re- 
garded as the source of the policy and strategy of the 
CIO and of Labor’s Non-Partisan League are John L. 
Lewis, head of the United Mine Workers of America 
and chairman of the CIO; Sidney Hillman, president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; and 
David Dubinsky, president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. However insurgent Lewis 
may have been as a labor leader, he is, like his union, 
essentially conservative in his economic views. He prob- 
ably is not far from Myron Taylor in his faith in the 
capitalist system, his distrust of experiment, his belief that 
in the end it will pay the employer as well as the employe 
for industry to bargain with labor. 

Hillman and Dubinsky represent a broader social- 
economic philosophy, as do their unions-composed not of 
coal miners in isolated rural:communities but of large, 
compact and fairly homogeneous urban groups. But 
Hillman and Dubinsky differ from one another in 
method. Dubinsky, holding that two big labor move- 
ments cannot function successfully in this country, de- 
plores the sight of John P. Frey of the AF of L testifying 
before the Dies Committee (on questionable evidence it 
later turned out) that scores of CIO leaders are Com- 
munists, and by his testimony weakening the whole labor 
movement and lending aid and comfort to “the com- 
mon enemy.” But Dubinksy also appears to deplore the 
attitudes of Lewis which seem to him to widen the 
breach between CIO and AF of L; his own influence is 
constantly on the side of conciliation. Sidney Hillman is 
both an able strategist and a dynamic leader. As president 
of the Amalgamated, he sometimes sees further and is 
prepared to move more rapidly than his followers, but 
he is able to sweep his organization forward, sometimes 
by sheer faith. His cool, subtle mind and statesmanlike 
grasp of practical essentials, his vision and broad human- 
ity, have been invaluable to Lewis and to the CIO, as 
they have been to his own union. But the direction of 
Hillman’s drive seems to) be toward a CIO irresistibly 
strong and influential, rather than toward compromise 
and conciliation. 

The resulting differences between Dubinsky on one 
side, Lewis and Hillman on the other, are, for the most 
part, behind-the-scene differences. Only occasionally some 
incident such as the refusal of Dubinsky’s organization 
to participate in the New York State convention of the 
CIO reveals the opposing viewpoints in the CIO high 
command. 

A description of Labor’s Non-Partisan League is difh- 
cult because it is many things in many places, its struc 
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ture and methods shaped to local needs and possibilities. 
John L. Lewis is chairman of the board, Sidney Hillman 
treasurer. E. L. Oliver, its executive vice-president, runs 
the national headquarters in the Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, and also is a sort of traveling missionary among 
state and local branches. 

The league includes groups of “white collar” workers, 
affliated with the CIO (clerical workers, teachers, the 
Newspaper Guild and so on); many craft unionists, 
farmers and farm laborers; and a fringe of liberals. But 
the backbone of league membership is in the CIO unions 
—largely the semi-skilled and unskilled workers in the 
mass production industries. 

The activities of the league are variously financed. The 
bulk of the funds comes from labor organizations on a 
definite per capita affiliation basis. However, other or- 
ganizations afhliate, individuals join and pay member- 
ship fees, and some supporters make contributions well 
in excess of their dues. While the league is now working 
in practically every state in the Union, it is most active 
in northern industrial areas. 

From the headquarters those interested may obtain 
without charge a number of simple, practical publica- 
tions on such topics as How to Organize a Unit of 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League, How to Organize a Local 
Political Campaign, How to Organize a Ward Club, 
How Congressmen Voted on Wages and Hours Bill, A 
Labor Message to Farmers. 


In mid-July, Mr. Oliver put out a list of congressmen 
who are candidates to succeed themselves, rating them 
from “A” to “D.” The rating was based on “a careful 
study of how the congressmen voted on crucial legisla- 
tion.” Among the items on which the rating rested were: 
the wages and hours bill, the relief and recovery bills, 
housing legislation, the bituminous coal bill, low farm 
interest rates. Here is a realistic adaptation of the 
Gompers policy to the LNPL program. 

A spokesman for the league writes: 


We do not cooperate with either of the major political 
parties, but make our own campaigns for the election of 
candidates we endorse. This coordination of league and par- 
tisan activities naturally occurs, but our organization is 
strictly independent. We have not endorsed candidates on 
the basis of party acceptance of the league objectives. Since 
we do not usually function as an independent party, we 
do not put up a “ticket,” but in every section of the United 
States we are entering labor candidates for local, congres- 
sional, state and other offices. 


This is perhaps as accurately as the present league pro- 
gram can be formulated, but even within the limitations 
of this careful statement there is room for almost endless 
exceptions, local adaptations and unexpected moves in 
response to sudden turns in the campaign situation. And 
it must constantly be borne in mind that both AF of L 
and CIO activities are determined not only by the tactics 
of political opponents, but by the activities of the other 
wing of the labor movement. Something of the relation- 
ship and the confusion of these wheels within wheels 
appears in considering specific situations. 

Maury Maverick, Texas member of the “liberal bloc” 
in the House, was a candidate for the Democratic nomi- 
nation (tantamount to reelection) in the primaries. He 
had the active support of the league, the active opposition 
of a well-oiled local political machine and of William 
Green of the AF of L. He polled 23,584 votes, 475 less 
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than his opponent. President Green, in a press statement, 
hailed the Texas primary as an AF of L victory, though 
it Meant an anti-union Congressman in the place of Mave- 
rick, an effective supporter of labor measures. “The Texas 
results,” he said, “add another notable victory to the 
impressive list of primary successes already scored by the 
AF of L this year.” He added that the defeat of Maverick 
should serve as a warning to Congress that the people do 
not want representatives who espouse the CIO. 


In Onto Governor Davey HAD WON THE WHOLE-HEARTED 
hatred of the CIO by his use of the National Guard 
during the strike in “Little Steel.’ [See Survey Graphic, 
November 1937.] The campaign to defeat him in the 
primaries had been carefully organized by LNPL, espe- 
cially in the industrial cities of Cleveland, Akron, Toledo, 
Cincinnati and Columbus where such important CIO 
afhliates as the rubber, auto, glass, steel, machine and 
clothing unions have strong locals. Governor Davey, 
hammered from many directions because of widespread 
dissatisfaction with his administration, chose the CIO as 
his campaign issue. His supporters claimed that his de- 
feat was a victory for “Reds, Communists and other anti- 
American forces.” To Davey opponents his defeat was 
not only “a good-government victory” but also “a labor 
victory,” a public denunciation of anti-union policies and 
the use of police power to forestall labor organization. 
There were similar divisions of sentiment over the defeat 
in the primaries of Governor Martin of Oregon, the vic- 
tory of Senator Bulkley in Ohio and of Senator Barkley 
in Kentucky, and the outcome of the senatorial campaign 
in Maryland. In the Kentucky primaries, the AF of L 
joined with the Railway Labor Executives Organization 
and Labor’s Non-Partisan League in support of Barkley; 
in Montana, Jerry O’Connell had similar backing. In 
Ohio, AF of L leaders supported Davey in order to 
oppose the CIO. The vote indicates that AF of L rank 
and file nevertheless voted for Davey’s opponent, in spite 
of his CIO endorsement. In fact, a study of primary re- 
turns in many states gives evidence of a gap between 
federation leadership and rank and file voting on cam- 
paign issues. Here, rather than in the Washington head- 
quarters of the rival factions, may be the real basis for 
hope of peace within the labor movement. 

In Texas and Ohio, the communist issue seems to have 
been the usual “red herring” dragged out for anti-union 
purposes. In Michigan, communism is the issue between 
the leaders of the two warring factions of the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO affiliate. There is not space 
here to go into the long and complex history of the UAW 
difficulties, which reached a fresh crisis in mid-summer 
with the expulsion of four officers by Homer Martin, 
president of the union, on charges of “union wrecking 
activities’ and communist sympathies. After a gesture 
of friendship toward the expelled officers by John L. 
Lewis, Martin admitted that his relations with the CIO 
chief were “thoroughly strained.” Both the CIO and the 
AF of L unions in Michigan have been active in their 
support of Governor Frank Murphy, a candidate for re- 
election. But the end result of the present difficulties, close 
students of the situation hold, might be to split labor’s 
vote and pave the way for the defeat of Governor 
Murphy, despite his forthright pro-labor record. 


The American Labor Party, the New York State branch 
of LNPL, played a significant part in the 1936 presiden- 
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tial election and in the reelection of Mayor La Guardia, 
the only reform candidate who has ever won out against 
Tammany a second time. In addition to supporting 
La Guardia and the Fusion slate in 1937, the ALP won 
seats for six of its nominees in the city council. During 
the past year, it has developed and strengthened its or- 
ganization through the state. Alex Rose, the executive 
secretary, has repeatedly shown adroit political ability. 
But many observers see in the party’s campaign tactics 
the able hand of Sidney Hillman—chief strategist of 
tie CIO; 

The ALP makes no secret of the fact that it hoped and 
worked for a campaign partnership with the state Demo- 
cratic organization, but in spite of the 1936 experience, 
New York Democrats were coldly unreceptive. This was 
possibly a repercussion from some of the shifts and new 
alignments within the national Democratic Party dur- 
ing the last two years—the increasingly broad fissure be- 
tween New Deal and anti-New Deal Democrats. 

The first move of the ALP was the announcement of 
a complete “labor ticket” and the threat of a three-cornered 
state race. The somewhat startling result—after a com- 
plicated series of backs and fills—was a coalition with 
the Republicans on local candidates for the state assembly 
and state senate. Under this arrangement, the ALP will 
run its own candidates for Congress and for the state 
legislature in certain districts; in some it has endorsed 
the candidates of the Republican Party, in others, the Re- 
publicans have endorsed ALP candidates. 

On congressional positions and the state-wide ticket, the 
ALP has made no coalition arrangements with Republi- 
cans except in giving its support to a progressive Republi- 
can, Gustave Drews, who will oppose an anti-New Deal 
Democrat for Congress in a Brooklyn district, the ALP 
receiving in return a Republican endorsement for Dorothy 
Bellanca, vice-president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, who is the ALP candidate in another district in 
which she. is held to have a good chance of election. As 
to the state-wide offices, Mr. Rose states: 


. .. the Labor Party will make every effort to support pro- 
gressives who are pledged to support the New Deal. By the 
time the entire slate is completed, it will be decidedly evident 
that the ALP made certain not to compromise its principles, 
and at the same time retained for itself the organizational 
‘opportunities to remain and to grow as an important political 
factor in the affairs of the Empire State. 


These are fair words. What they mean, translated into 
the practical political terms to which the ALP seems com- 
mitted, remains to be seen. Before this article is in print, 
the New York party slates will be complete, and the ALP 
will probably have made clear its position in regard to the 
state-wide and the remaining congressional positions. But 
at this writing what some people call “political strategy” 
and others wearily describe as “the same old horse trading” 
is the order of the day. 

Within the state Republican organization there is sharp 
resentment over the ALP alignment, and at this writing 
a movement looking toward the state convention to 
“punish” Kenneth L. Simpson, New York County chair- 
man, who engineered the coalition for the Republicans. 

On the other hand, there are Labor Party adherents 
who profess themselves completely disillusioned by the 
present strategy of the ALP, and bitter in behind-the- 
scenes comment. Thus I heard from one liberal laborite: 
“A dicker is a dicker. I don’t question the good faith of 
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Rose and the executive committee. But I don’t see how the 
end justifies the means, It’s just the sort of compromising 


ZIVIUK RSet Reason i 


and sidestepping we’ve always condemned the politicians ~ 


for. And here we’re in it up to our necks.” 


Another critic called my attention to the development of — 
the British Labour Party: “They were content to start — 


slowly,” he pointed out. “Year after year they put up 
their own candidates, running on their own platform. 


They knew they hadn’t a chance, but they were educating — 
the workers, getting political experience and building an © 
organization. They kept their goal in sight, and they — 


didn’t give an inch. It took time and patience. But it built 
a labor party, not a tassel on the tail of an elephant or 
a donkey.” 


A Labor Party spokesman cheerfully admitted that the — 
Republican coalition is “a campaign expedient,” its objec- — 
tive to secure in the legislature and in Congress a bloc ~ 
of representatives sympathetic with labor’s aims, pledged _ 
to support labor legislation, responsive to labor influence. — 


He defined it as a balance of power strategy—the logical 
first step of a group not yet strong enough to put its own 
slate in the field but with sufficient strength to carry out 
one of the objectives of Labor’s Non-Partisan League: “to 
influence the results of primary and general elections.” 


As to the Labour Party in England, he argued that it © 


is dangerous for Americans to put much dependence on 


British precedent. Labor there tried a somewhat senti- — 


mental cooperation with liberals with disappointing results 
before attempting an independent party. When nearly a 
half century ago the first three labor candidates were seated 
in Parliament, a large’ proportion of British workers were 
already unionized, and had served a sort of political ap- 


prenticeship in the Trades Union Congress. Here, or- — 


ganized labor takes off into political activity from a very 
different footing. It might be urged, he conceded, that 


American labor is not yet ready for direct political partici- - 


pation, but he rejected the British pattern as a reliable 
guide for labor in this country. 


WHEN THE RADIO HAS BLARED ITS LAST ELECTION BULLETIN 3 


it will be worth the while of all thoughtful Americans to 
look back over these months and to try to trace the 


strength and direction of the currents that have swept us. — 


Certain trends are already apparent and election returns 
will not affect essentially the accuracy with which we 
mark them now. 

In this country, labor’s direct participation in politics is 
a factor that goes back only two years and that seems des- 
tined to wax rather than to wane in importance. It is 
rooted in labor’s conviction that unions must make use of 
government machinery if they are to achieve their goal of 
social-economic betterment for the workers. The confusion 
brought into the picture by CIO-AF of L animosities, 
jealousies and struggle for power, and by communist 
propaganda and the fear of communist propaganda 
should not be permitted to blind us to the primary signifi- 
cance of the LNPL drive and the AF of L activity it has 
stimulated. For fundamentally this is a movement which, 
if it continues, will transform an economic organization 
of labor into effective political organizations responsible 
to labor and to closely related groups. Meanwhile it is an 
important element in defining the issue as between the 
right and left wings of the major political parties, and 
clearing the way for new and more logical alignments in 
the whole political scene. 
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Japan’s Silent Masses 


by ERNEST O. HAUSER 


What is the state of affairs in this island at war? In farm and factory, 


far from the battlefront where Japan attempts to become mistress of 


Asia, Mr. Hauser seeks clues to the future of the Far East. 


Ir THE JAPANESE HAD WINGS INSTEAD OF ARMS, OR FISH TAILS 
instead of legs, it might be easier to understand them. In 
observing people who read newspapers, smoke cigarettes, 
go to the movies andéride street cars, we are naturally 
inclined to conclude that they are like us. And we are 
baffled, if not disappointed, when we realize that they 
are quite different underneath. This fundamental differ- 
ence in social inheritance is recognized by practically all 
Westerners in Japan, including diplomats and press cor- 
respondents. Western writers who have attempted to 
analyze Japan strictly after Western patterns, have made 
elementary mistakes; commentators who predicted Japan’s 
collapse after a few months of warfare are now busily ex- 
plaining why this collapse has not taken place. 

The just indignation of all free nations has been evoked 
by Japan’s ruthless aggression in China. But inside Japan 
there is depressing evidence that few of the people know 
why the war is being fought. They simply accept it as 
they have always accepted earthquakes, fires and ty- 
phoons. After revisiting the country and making several 
intensive studies of both city and rural areas, I cannot 
within the scope of an article make a profound analysis 
of the structure of Japanese society. But to give some 
understanding of what the war means to the Japanese 
people, an effort will be made to emphasize the difference 
in background wherever necessary for a comprehension 
of surface phenomena. 

When I left, the editors 
of Survey Graphic 


Far from the 
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asked me to review social conditions prevailing in Japan 
after the first year of the war. Consider, for example, 
one of the most discussed subjects—labor conditions. 
Wages in Japan are extremely low. By Western stand- 
ards they are not only low, they are simply ridiculous. 
Most explanations and attempted justifications have cen- 
tered around the low living costs in Japan, the different 
diet, inexpensive housing, and so on. These explanations 
are not altogether satisfactory. It seems to me that we do 
more justice to the Japanese set-up if we assume that 
Japanese wages actually are not wages. 

While the idea of selling commodities is familiar to 
the Japanese mind and, indeed, a quasi-capitalistic system 
had developed around this idea long before the country 
was opened to the West, the idea of selling one’s labor 
has never really been accepted. The system under which 
work was done in ancient Japan consisted of mighty 
lords and obedient subjects. The obedient subjects were 
given protection, food and shelter by their lords, and 
they, in turn, were expected to show their appreciation 
by doing the necessary work, mostly field work and 
handicraft. A semi-family relationship prevailed, and 
work was never given in exchange for money. 

This system, which may be called feudal because it 
shows certain important similarities to the feudal system 
prevailing in medieval Europe, has not been abandoned. 
When Japan imported the bricks of industrial production 
from the West, she never took the trouble to adjust her 
labor system to the Western idea of give and take. The 
feudal concept carried over, the only difference being 
that money is given by the modern lords instead of 
protection and shelter. This money is paid 
for the sole purpose of assur- 
ing the life of those 
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who work. It is not meant to represent the equivalent 
of a certain amount of labor; and labor, in turn, is never 
given in exchange for a certain amount of money. In 
other words, there is no relationship between the two fac- 
tors, and, accordingly, no proportion. 

While this helps to explain the low level of Japanese 
wages—which is more or less accidental—it offers no jus- 
tification. When Japan underwent the great change from 
an isolated paddy field to a highly industrialized nation, 
she could and should have adjusted the feudal protec- 
tion system to the Western style of pay. But the momen- 
tum of tradition was too great. The result has never been 
pleasant for the poor and silent millions in the fields and 
factories of Japan. 


Now, WITH WARTIME CONDITIONS STRAINING HUMAN EN- 
durance, the Japanese Welfare Ministry (whose recent 
establishment was meant as a sop to incipient malcon- 
tents) has promulgated a decree ordering all shops and 
stores to close at 10 p.m. Despite a desire on the part of 
some responsible officials to improve Japanese living con- 
ditions, it is difficult to combat bad conditions without 
altering the system which causes them. The decree, clos- 
ing shops at 10 p.M., is a war measure. It goes into effect 
on October 1. Certainly it will bring more sleep to the 
clerk and to the salesgirl. Commenting on it, a represen- 
tative of the Ministry stated that women are now working 
thirteen to fifteen hours a day in most shops. This will 
be cut down to a maximum of eleven hours in shops with 
more than fifty employes. The same regulation applies 
to boys under sixteen years of age who hitherto were 
on call day and night. To make it easier for the work- 
ingman to quit at ten o'clock, brass bands will march 
through the streets, luring him away with drums and 
pipes and trumpets. That is the way things are now being 
done in Japan. 

These new regulations, unfortunately, affect only larger 
establishments. Conditions in the small and most miser- 
able places will be dealt with later by the authorities. 


War and Poverty 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE WAR UPON ALL THE SMALL AND 
medium-size establishments has not been very noticeable 
thus far. Especially in the home industries, the situation 
is pretty much as it was a year ago. But the shortage of 
certain raw materials and the constant shrinking of 
Japan’s éxport business are increasing misery all along 
the line as there are fewer orders from big business. The 
middlemen shift the burden to those who do the work, 
and, thanks to their monopolistic position, will be able 
to exploit their helpless victims in even more drastic 
ways. With the steady rise of commodity prices, the fee- 
ble dam that stands between life and starvation may soon 
collapse. 

In Japan’s large industrial enterprises the war has 
wrought more considerable changes. As increasing num- 
bers of factory workers have been called to the colors, 
their replacement by women has become widespread. 
In Tokyo alone, 150,000 women are working in the 
factories. Their wages average between 15 and 40 yen a 
month ($4.05 to $10.80), the pre-war level. Because of 
the wartime strain, their income is sometimes higher 
than under ordinary circumstances because of overtime 
work. 

The recruiting of these women workers is interesting. 
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Many of them are said to be former waitresses or sales- 
girls who are attracted by the higher degree of social 
protection in the factories. There is, however, a large 
percentage of girls who have just graduated from high- 
school, and who have started at once to do a heavy day’s 
work. According to recently collected figures, the turn- 
over is more rapid than it used to be; women workers 
quit their jobs sooner to get married, and fewer women 
continue to work after their marriage. The reason for 
the latter phenomenon is the higher pay their husbands 
receive, especially skilled workers whose wages have 
gone up. 

Much has been said and written about the Japanese 
factory girl. But every visit to a Japanese factory is, for 
an American, a new and shocking experience. To know 
the gay and playful nature of Japanese girls is to appre- 
ciate what these serious little workers are missing. They 
stand, in neat uniforms, unreeling silk cocoons or ser- 
vicing cotton spindles, incredibly quick and efficient. 
They seldom lift their eyes; a supervisor is always nearby. 
In the large machine halls, the huge banner with the 
Rising Sun offers the only spiritual elevation. 

Most of the factories shown to visitors are so-called 
model factories. They are not erected to impress foreign- 
ers—too few foreigners are around, and the impression 
created abroad is not particularly important. Model fac- 
tories evidently serve to relieve the consciences of those 
who run them; the owners often print pamphlets to tell 
the public how extremely pleasant it is to work in their 
factories. While this desire to improve labor conditions 
is laudable, it must be said that even these model plants 
are bad enough. The dormitories for the girls, although 
equipped with libraries and gyms, are sadly crowded lit- 
tle prisons, smelling of disinfectants. 

With the continuation of the war and with the grow- 
ing need for more men in the trenches, the recruiting of 
women for factory work is bound to increase. Certain 
enterprises which used to employ girls for non-industrial 
purposes, such as bus and street car companies, com- 
plain already of an acute shortage of applications for 
work. The girls prefer the factories. 

The tangible remnants of the feudal system are as 
noticeable in the field of salaries as they are in the field 
of wages. Eighty percent of Tokyo’s salaried men have 
to be satisfied with less than a hundred yen ($27) a 
month—and they are. In the provinces where there are 
fewer top salaries, the percentage is even higher. The 
overwhelming majority of these less-than-hundred-yen 
people receive a salary somewhere between forty and a 
hundred yen ($10.80—$27). 

How do these people manage to live, to keep their 
collars white and their coats black? It is almost a miracle. 
Housing expenses are low, to/ be sure, and a great num- 
ber of young people live with their families. Food ex- 
penses are also low; at least two meals are taken at home. 
The mid-day meal is usually eaten in a restaurant. But 
belts are now being tightened to the limit. 

The wartime rise in commodity and food prices has had 
its disastrous effect on the budget of the country’s mil- 
lions. But worse than this is thé nearly intolerable increase 
in working hours. The Japanese apparently have no idea 
of the relationship between recreation and efficiency. 
Since the outbreak of the war, many offices have canceled 
vacations altogether (this includes government depart- 
ments such as the Foreign Office), and people are sit- 
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ting behind their desks many hours after dark. Office 
space is expensive and usually is frightfully crowded. On 
their way home, men and women usually fall asleep in 
the street car or bus. But offices are reluctant to enlarge 
their working staffs; they extend the working hours in- 
stead and the effect, in the form of low efficiency, is 
already noticeable. 

Thus, wherever one goes, hard work and extreme pov- 
erty emerge as the outstanding features of wartime 
Japan. Poverty is the lot of the farmers who till their 
narrow strips of rice land from sunrise to sunset, and of 
those who manufacture, sell and buy. Poverty is the lot 
of Japan. In fact, Japan can hardly be understood without 
paying respect to her universal poverty. 


The Fatalistic Unrevolutionary Poor 


IN A RECENT FIELD sTUDY WHICH I UNDERTOOK IN THE 
Mukojima and Nippori sections of Tokyo City, I found 
appalling conditions. Mukojima Ward, on the left bank 
of the Sumida River which carries its lazy and contam- 
inated waters right through the metropolis, is inhabited 
by some eighty thousand people. It is here that many 
low priced commodities typical of Japan’s foreign trade 
expansion are manufactured. The work is not done in 
factories. Mukojima is the hotbed of home industries. 
Its people work in their houses and, as factory regula- 


tions are not applicable, conditions can be observed at 
their worst. 

It is an unfriendly place in which to live. At high tide, 
the waters of the river overflow, and crossing some of 
the narrow streets means wading through slimy puddles. 
There is no sewer system, and the smell, especially on 
hot summer days, is penetrating. The houses are low 
wood-and-paper structures. The work is usually done in 
one badly lighted room slightly above street level. In 
this room, the members of the working family sit on the 
floor in a circle. Some family units make toys; others 
brassware, particularly screws, pencil caps, and machine 
parts; others produce salt shakers, fountain pen barrels, 
aluminum cups for radio tubes, steel wire springs; others 
knit cotton gloves or finish raincoats. 

Apprentices of fourteen enter the “profession” and 
usually stay until they reach the military age. All they 
receive is food, lodging (in the crowded and vermin in- 
fested family sleeping quarters above the working room) 
and wages which start at three to six yen a month (81 
cents—$1.62) and which may climb up to between one 
yen and one yen eighty sen (27 cents—48 cents) a day 
for older men. The top wages for women workers will 
be between thirty and sixty sen a day (8 cents—16 cents). 
Women constitute less than half of the apprentices. Bo- 
nuses will be distributed twice a year. 
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While country boys, as a rule, stay a little longer than 
apprentices from the city, the turnover is frequent. There 
are plenty of raw apprentices. There is nowhere a chance 
of their getting decent living wages. Working hours are 
long, sometimes fifteen a day, and the work itself is ex- 
hausting and often dangerous. Harmful acids and other 
chemicals are often used in the work, and those who do 
the brasswork are almost certain to develop tuberculosis. 

Homework is very profitable for the middleman who 
controls it. Certain articles can be manufactured at far 
lower production costs in the homes of Mukojima than 
in any factory, and the profit goes to the middleman or 
broker who accepts orders for large quantities from for- 
eign or domestic firms. He allots the work to a number 
of these wretched homes, furnishes the material and col- 
lects the completed articles. Here is the cheapest indus- 
trial production in Japan and, probably, in the world. 

While these conditions are startling, the situation is 
even more desperate in nearby Nippori where rubbish 
collecting is one of the main “industries.” These are the 
real slums of Tokyo. People with hollow cheeks and 
without a smile live in huts which should have collapsed 
long ago. In industrious Mukojima Ward, long working 
hours bring about a certain discipline. Here work is much 
more casual. Great companies send their orders to these 
filthy and malodorous quarters. 


Sincé private enterprise shows itself thus irresponsible, 
city authorities and other semi-official foundations have 
started some relief work, running dispensaries and em- 
ployment exchanges. Excellent 
work is done by foreign mis- 
sionaries, and the Agricultural 
Department somewhat mitigates 
the situation by selling a cheap 
grade B rice through its official 
agents. In Nippori, as a number 
of slum clearance projects have 
been carried out, the slums have 
been moved to other sections. 
Nothing much can be done to 
improve the situation. 

These conditions mean a min- 
imum margin for the individual 
human being. Those in fair 
health just manage to live. But 
death and disease are fighting 
them at close quarters. Fatalism 
and inertia are the results. The 
government has nothing revolu- 
tionary to fear from these people 
who are living on the dark side 
of the Sumida River. 

It is a curse to be born pretty 
in these districts. Two or three 
hundred yen ($54—$81), paid 
by the houses of Yoshiwara or 
the “illegal” quarters for a very 
young girl, may rid the family 
of its debts. The amount is paid 
in cash to the head of the fam- 
ily and, while it is officially an 
advance on the girl’s earnings, 
there will be so many deduc- 
tions for her cosmetics and ki- 
monos that there is no hope of 
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further payments. The girl will be the property of the 
brothel or tea-house keeper for the rest of her life. This 
may not be a very long period. An early death from 
syphilis is the most probable redemption. 

All this is known, and it is the clear understanding 
of both parties when the deal is transacted. Yet, as a 
rule, it is not done against the will of the future prosti- 
tute or geisha. The career offers escape from the depres- 
sing realities of a humdrum life. It means pretty gowns, 
lipstick, music, meeting a lot of people and having a lot 
of fun. Finally, however, and this is the typical Japanese 
background breaking through again, it means a supreme 
sacrifice for the sake of the family. This is a very high 
honor. 


Conditions in the districts mentioned above are more 
or less typical of the situation in the home industries, 
small stores and restaurants. There are sweatshops all 
over Japan. While official silence shrouds the misery, 
occasional police reports reveal the actual state of affairs. 
After a very recent raid in Yokohama, the police admitted 
that there were appalling cases of mistreatment of the 
clerks and waitresses. At many of the shops along Isezaki- 
cho, it was discovered that ten persons or more were 
forced to sleep in a four and a half tatami (the Japanese 
standard size mat) room. At other places, because of 
cramped quarters, the shop owners built small boxlike 
affairs on the roof for their employers. The report adds 
that “the authorities were shocked that such conditions 
existed.” 
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The Silent Seventy Million 


Poverty Is NOT A NEW PHENOMENON IN JAPAN. PEOPLE 
who first came to settle on the chain of volcanic islands 
which is now the Empire of the Rising Sun did not 
find any riches. That was more than three thousand 
years ago. A hundred generations of Japanese have lived 
and died since then, and all of them were poor. There is 
no other explanation for the Japanese way of living; what 
else but extreme poverty could account for the fact that 
today, after a hundred generations, seventy million peo- 
ple have nothing to sit on except the bare floor? There 
is not a single Japanese who enjoys squatting on his mat. 
Their legs hurt just as ours do. And there is not a single 
Japanese who would not prefer a substantial steak to his 
dish of rice and seaweed. After a hundred generations, 
people have become used to poverty; but they still do not 
like it. 

Even the world famous tea ceremony, which is said to 
go back to Buddhist rites, can be best explained by the 
appalling poverty of people who had to build up a struc- 
ture of ceremonial jugglery around an ordinary cup of 
tea because they had nothing else to offer their guests. 
And the traditional hot bath, which is not so much a 
means to keep clean as to keep warm in long winter 
nights, may go back to the same root. After a hundred 
generations, it still is the only luxury. 

Great catastrophes, such as earthquakes and floods, have 
added their bit. They have aggravated the poverty and 
reduced the populace to acute misery whenever they 
came. The present war, it seems, with all its terrific ex- 
penditure and useless bloodshed, is just another link in 
this endless chain of catastrophes, and it is taken that 
way. 

In utter resignation, people shoulder their burden, send 
their sons and horses to the front, and keep quiet. 


Feudal Lords in Modern Clothes 


Bur Nor QUITE ALL THE JAPANESE PEOPLE ARE poor. IN 
Japan, there are rich people who have money, make 
money, and spend money. The layer of wealth is thinner 
than in most Western countries, to be sure, and those 
who have money have relatively larger chunks of it than 
Western capitalists. It is interesting to see that among the 
wealthy, as among the poor, the adjustment of a feudal 
economy to the new state of affairs did not work. A good 
many members of the samurai class, who saw themselves 
disinherited when knighthood no longer counted, were 
unable to make their living within a new type of society. 
Many of them became poor peddlers, others become army 
officers. Still, the essential dignity and pride carried over, 
and the remnants of the samurai class constitute the nu- 
cleus of Japan’s aristocracy. 

Around this nucleus clusters the “new” aristocracy, 
whose position is chiefly based on money. Although the 
original nobility continues to consider those people as 
upstarts—looking down upon them just as a Bourbon 
count might look down upon a Napoleonic count in 
France—the original peers and the barons of finance 
and industry form a solid bloc, as seen from the outside. 
They live in the hills of Tokyo Yamanote (uptown), far 
removed from the mass of those who fill the lower 
reaches of Shitamachi (downtown). They speak a dif- 
ferent language, full of polite and ceremonial forms. 
They give their children a different kind of education, 
and in their sheltered society they cling to differ- 
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ent manners and also indulge in elaborate etiquette. 

This does not mean, however, that Uptown sticks to 
the traditions of ancient Japan. It is the downtown people 
who love the classical Kabuki drama, the classical Japa- 
nese dance, movies with classical subjects, and the strictly 
Japanese way of doing things. Uptown society, in spite of 
its stilted ceremonial, has become “Americanized” to the 
extent that girls prefer skirts to kimonos, Hollywood 
movies to classical plays, and permanents to the uncom- 
fortable old-fashioned hairdress. While there is still some 
apprehension among downtown circles, it still remains 
their ambition to move uptown, and the Shitamachi mer- 
chant who has made enough money is likely to build an 
uptown home and to retire to his sanctuary there after 
business hours. 


While uptown society thus receives a steady flow of 
new blood, there is another safety valve which prevents 
the nobility from becoming stale. Titles are inherited by 
the eldest son to the exclusion of the rest of the family. 
Younger brothers, therefore, drop back into the mass of 
common people where they are forced to “make good” 
or perish. Furthermore, aristocrats showing themselves 
unworthy of title and privilege may be deprived of their 
position. 

Despite these precautions, the upper thousand of Japan 
remain alarmingly aloof. The fate of the people who 
suffer and die in the Chinese war seems to affect them 
very little. Life goes on in Tokyo Yamanote pretty much 
as usual. They go to parties, buy useless things, and read 
about the war in the newspapers. Their sons, miracu- 
lously, escape conscription. And although the price of 
luxuries has gone up even more considerably than prices 
of everyday commodities, they still can buy them. Taxes 
are the only alley through which the nation’s sorrow 
comes home to them; and, thus far, these contributions 
do not seem to have induced them to take a more serious 
view of the present situation. 


The Dark Future of the Far East 


Tuus, AFTER THE FIRST YEAR OF THE Far EasTERN war, 
Japan offers a bewildering variety of social problems, 
standing out against the gloomy background of poverty 
and despair. These irresponsible elements, both in uni- 
form and morning coat, who have gone to the extreme 
in their stupid quest for glory, are consolidating their 
power. 

Every new victory now brings Japan closer to the 
totalitarian paradise which these leaders seem to envisage. 
People who have done somewhat better under the normal 
conditions of peace will hardly believe a propaganda 
which tells them that war is the way out of misery. Yet, 
criticism is made a crime, and those in power have 
their way. 

This way may lead to glory or to hell. Tomorrow will 
see Japan as the mistress of Asia or as a hopelessly beaten 
country. The idea that the defeat can be administered by 
China seems to be wishful thinking on the part of op- 
timistic outsiders. Nor did I discover any sign of ap-. 
proaching collapse, morally or economically. The chief 
impression carried home is that the Far Eastern war has 
just started, and that disaster on an almost unprecedented 


‘scale is inevitably in store for the countries of the western 


Pacific. 
Many roads are open. None of them promises any 
relief to the silent millions of Japan. 
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Administrative Justice 


The NLRB, the SEC, the FTC, the ICC, and dozens of other inde- — 


by A. H. FELLER 


pendent or executive boards, commissions and regulatory bodies 


entrusted with the power of deciding controversies are under attack. 


Why—in the courts and in the press—have they and their procedure 


become a political, legal, moral, social and economic issue? Here an 


“Quasi-judicial agencies.” 

One of a series of articles 

on the anatomy of govern- 
ment. 


THE HEAVY ARTILLERY OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION, SO RE- 
cently engaged in a battle over the Constitution, is moving 
towards another engagement with the New Deal. The 
objectives this time are the administrative boards and 
commissions which exercise judicial powers. The brunt 
of the attack is directed at the most conspicuous of the 
New Deal’s creations, the National Labor Relations 
Board; but less publicized agencies, the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the Bituminous Coal Commission, are also un- 
der fire. Indeed, the singling out of particular agencies 
may be said to be merely a tactical maneuver; the cam- 
paign envisages nothing less than a transformation of the 
whole system of administrative justice, which means 
that institutions created by other administrations, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Federal Power Commission and others, are 
not to be spared. 

This is not a new war; it has been going on intermit- 
tently in the United States for half a century. The issue 
was not raised by the New Deal; it is the inevitable re- 
sultant of any attempt at effective governmental regula- 
tion of economic activity. The ammunition of the battle 
may be legal concepts and phrases, and lawyers may be 
the shock troops—but it is not a lawyers’ war. All of us 
are in it. 


Administrative Legislation 


SOME FIFTY YEARS OR MORE AGO, STUDENTS OF AMERICAN 
government could talk easily about a beautiful principle 
called the separation of powers. Congress made the laws, 
the President and the officers of the executive depart- 
ments executed them, and the courts applied and inter- 
preted them in the decisions of controversies between 
citizens or between citizen and government. Even in those 
days this neat theoretical division was not a completely 
accurate description of actual governmental operations; 
today the separation of powers is hardly more than an 
inspirational slogan. Congress makes laws, but it does 
_ not and cannot make all the laws. Theoretically, it can 
make a law saying that the freight rates charged by rail- 
roads on such and such commodities shall be so many 
cents per ton when carried between these and_ these 
points. Practically, it is impossible for Congress to fix 
precisely all the thousands and thousands of rates in- 
volved. The same thing is true of radio station licenses, 
the prices of bituminous coal, the limits of tolerance for 
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informed expert answers that question by defining the nature, limita- 


tions and safeguards of administrative justice. 


poisonous insecticides, the rates to be charged by stock- 
yards, the standards for grain and cotton, the hours when 
drawbridges over navigable waters shall be opened, and 
hundreds of other matters of a like kind. 

The consequence has been that ever since the eighties 
of the last century Congress has been compelled to hand 
over more and more of the law making job to adminis- 
trative agencies. The Supreme Court has given this dele- 
gation of legislative power its blessing and has asked only 
that some intelligible standard for the guidance of admin- 
istrative action be laid down by Congress. The exact ex- 
tent to which delegation is permissible under the Con- 
stitution is still unknown. Congress can go pretty far, but 
it cannot go too far (as the Supreme Court said it did in 
the NRA). Nevertheless, administrative legislation has 
assumed a bulk and importance easily matching that of 
congressional legislation. * 


The Trend Toward Administrative Justice 


MUCcH THE SAME SORT OF THING HAS HAPPENED IN THE FIELD 
of interpreting and applying the law and the adjudica- 
tion of controversies. The trend towards administrative 
legislation has been accompanied by an even more strik- 
ing trend towards administrative justice, and a large part 
of the job of courts has, of necessity, been given over to 
the administrative side of the government. As the func- 
tions of the state continue to expand, the processes of the 
ordinary law courts are found to be inadequate to cope 
with the complex problems which arise. Specialized 
knowledge, which the judges cannot possibly possess, is 
needed. The common law rules of evidence, designed to 
prevent untrained jurymen from running riot, hamper 
speedy determination. Nor can the judicial process deal 
readily with controversies involving technical and eco- 
nomic data. The mass of business under the new regu- 
latory statutes is such that the judicial system cannot 
handle it. In the fifteen months from April 1937 to June 
1938, the National Labor Relations Board handled over 
12,000 cases. Most of these cases are disposed of quickly, 
informally and without the necessity of hearings. Others 
require extensive hearings and result in huge records 
running into many thousands of pages. If this business 
had been handed over to the federal courts they would 
have been swamped. And the labor relations act is only 
one out of a considerable number of regulatory statutes 
which the last fifty years have brought forth. 

The present system of administrative justice was not 
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carefully planned by a group of brain trusters. It grew 
up planlessly, agency by agency, forced by the pressure of 
events. As one segment of economic life after another has 
come under governmental supervision, Congress has 
found it necessary to place the enforcement of the reg- 


ulatory statutes in the hands of administrative agencies - 


rather than the courts. Moreover, the regulatory agencies, 
once established, have themselves been forced by the neces- 
sities of their tasksto develop further and further. Con- 
sider the Interstate Commerce Commission. It was first 
set up in order to prevent the imposition by the railroads 
of discriminatory rates. Congress then endowed it with 
power to fix interstate railroad rates, then intrastate rates, 
then it was given jurisdiction over extensions and aban- 
donments of railroad lines, over the capital structure of 
the industry, over reorganizations of bankrupt roads, in 
fact, over almost every phase of the industry. Finally, the 
Commission received a similar jurisdiction over motor 
vehicle transportation. Naive persons speak of this sort of 
development as if it resulted from bureaucratic lust for 
power. The true explanation lies in the drive of forces 
implicit in industrialized society—forces which condition 
the activities of government and which it must at least 
attempt to control if society is to continue to exist. 


The planless nature of this development has brought 
into being a considerable variety of agencies entrusted 
with the power of deciding controversies, agencies possess- 
ing powers which lawyers have dubbed with the bar- 
barous name “quasi-judicial.” Under some statutes, these 
powers are conferred directly on the head of one of the 
executive departments. The most striking case is that of 
the Secretary of Agriculture who administers about forty- 
four regulatory statutes. The most important of these 
are the packers and stockyards act (fixing of rates and 
charges of stockyards and commission men and preven- 
tion of unfair practices by packers), the commodities ex- 
change act (supervision of exchanges on which grain, 
butter, eggs and potatoes are dealt in), the agricultural 
marketing act (orders fixing the price of milk to be paid 
farmers and marketing quotas for fruits and vegetables), 
the agricultural adjustment act of 1938 (marketing quotas 
for wheat, cotton, corn and tobacco), the sugar act (mar- 
keting quotas for sugar), the pure foods and drugs act, 
the tobacco inspection act, the poisonous insecticides act, 
and so on. No other cabinet officer has nearly as exten- 
sive powers, but most of them exercise some quasi-judi- 
cial functions, such as the Secretary of the Interior in 
connection with public lands, the Secretary of Labor in 
connection with the deportation of aliens, and the Post- 
master-General in connection with second class mailing 
privileges and the exclusion of fraudulent matter from the 
mails. 

‘Important as these powers of the executive departments 
are, they cannot compare with the extent and impor- 
tance of the quasi-judicial powers exercised by the inde- 
pendent agencies. It is not easy to classify these agencies, 
but the more important of them can be grouped into two 
classes. One class comprises what may be called admin- 
istrative courts—tribunals which review the actions of 
certain administrative agencies. These tribunals are the 
Board of Tax Appeals, the Customs Court, the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals and the Court of Claims. 
Here the administrative agencies appear in the capacity 
of litigants, as they would in the ordinary law courts. 
The tribunals do not make original determinations but 
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pass upon the validity of determinations made by others. 

The second group comprises the independent commis- 
sions, the agencies which bulk large in the public eye and 
which are the storm centers of controversy—the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (oldest of the independent 
commissions, rich in prestige, administering the laws re- 
lating to the railroads, buses and motor trucks); the 
Federal Trade Commission (prevention of unfair meth- 
ods of competition and enforcement of the Robinson- 
Patman act); the Securities and Exchange Commission 
(administration of the securities act of 1933, the securities 
and exchange act and the public utilities holding com- 
pany act); the National Labor Relations Board; the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission (radio, telegraph and 
telephone); the Federal Power Commission; the Mari- 
time Commission; the Bituminous Coal Commission; 
and the new Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

The system of administrative justice under which these 
commissions, and the executive departments as well, op- 
erate, can be characterized by three fundamental traits— 
the combination of investigating and adjudicating func- 
tions in the same agency; the entrusting of the agency 
with the exclusive fact finding power; and judicial re- 
view. What these things mean can best be understood by 
watching how a typical agency, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, deals with a case. 


How the NLRB Works 


THE LABOR RELATIONS ACT MAKES IT UNLAWFUL FOR AN 
employer to interfere with or discourage the organization 
of his employes for collective bargaining; if he does, he 
is guilty of an unfair labor practice. The A Company 
discharges a number of employes, and it is alleged that 
they were discharged because they were union members. 
The employes, or a labor union, then file charges against 
the employer with the Board. An investigation of the 
charges is conducted by an employe of the Board, and 
if they appear to be justified, a complaint is issued by 
the Board, setting forth in detail the unlawful acts which 
the A Company is charged with committing. A hearing 
is then held before a trial examiner designated by the 
Board before whom witnesses are examined by an attor- 
ney for the A Company and an attorney representing 
the Board. At the conclusion of the hearing, the trial 
examiner draws up a report in which he makes tentative 
findings of fact based on the evidence in the record, and 
recommends that an order should or should not be issued 
commanding the company to cease and desist from its 
unfair practice and to take back the discharged employes. 
The company’s attorney is then given an opportunity 
to make exceptions to the report of the trial examiner, to 
file a brief and, if he desires, to have an oral argument 
before the three members of the Board. The report of 
the trial examiner, the record of the hearing, the briefs 
and the oral argument are then studied by the Board 
with the assistance of a specialized group of lawyers 
known as review attorneys. The Board then either dis- 
misses the complaint or issues a cease and desist order. 
This order, however, has no force in and of itself. The 
employer may comply with it, but if he does not, the 
Board must apply to a circuit court of appeals to enforce 
the order. Similarly, the employer may himself petition 
the court for a review of the order. The function of the 
circuit court is limited to two things: it may determine 
whether or not the order is in accordance with law, 
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i.e., whether the construction of the. labor relations act 
made by the Board is a proper one and whether the 
hearing complied with all legal requirements; and 
whether or not the record contains evidence to support 
the Board’s findings. The court may not itself weigh 
conflicting testimony and determine which is correct. 
The findings of the Board, if supported by evidence, are 
conclusive. If the court affirms the Board’s order, the 
employer, unless he can induce the Supreme Court to 
reverse, must comply with it under penalty of being held 
in contempt of court. 

Note again the three salient traits of this procedure— 
the Board investigates, issues the complaint and decides; 
its findings are conclusive if supported by evidence; it 
cannot itself enforce the order but must apply to a court. 
Each of these three points represents a crucial principle 
in the struggle which has centered about administrative 
justice ever since the establishment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a half century ago. 


Judicial Review 


THE PRINCIPLE OF JUDICIAL REVIEW REPRESENTS OUR AMERI- 
can compromise between the necessity of getting things 
done and distrust of government. There is nothing in the 
nature of things which requires the subordination of 
administration to the judiciary. In France, the ordinary 
courts are expressly forbidden to interfere with admin- 
istrative action, and a separate system of strong adminis- 
trative courts flourishes. Here, we have always insisted 
on what is grandly called the supremacy of the law. Like 
most compromises, it apparently satisfies only a few peo- 
ple. Those who decry government interference with busi- 
ness want more judicial review or, indeed, the abolition 
of the system—except for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which nearly everyone professes to revere. Those 
who want extension of governmental activity are often 
impatient at judicial restraints. 

Pressed on both flanks, the courts have steered a waver- 
ing, but not always wary, course. The great issue of an ear- 
lier day was the scope of review, the extent to which courts 
could go behind the findings of the administrative agency 
and weigh the evidence themselves. Gradually the courts 
have yielded. before the irrefutable conclusion that the 
system cannot work if administrative findings are not 
accorded finality. They have been forced to realize that 
the administrators are better qualified to judge the facts 
than they are and that their proper function is to guard 
against arbitrary and unsupported administrative action. 

Statute and decision have firmly established the rule 
that administrative findings of fact, if supported by evi- 
dence, are conclusive. On occasion, it is true, a court while 
professing adherence to the rule will, in the words of the 
late Justice Cardozo, “honor it with lip service only.” It 
will reverse an order on the ostensible ground that there 
is no evidence to support the findings, though in reality 
appraising the evidence for itself and invading the func- 
tion of the administrative agency. Aberrations of this kind 
are hard to check. The only remedy is a high sense of 
self-restraint on the part of the judges themselves. 

The one area in which the courts still openly reserve 
to themselves the power to pass in evidence is in the case 
of so-called constitutional facts, best illustrated by the 
question as to whether or not a rate is “confiscatory.” 
For many years Justices Holmes and Brandeis strove to 
convince the Supreme Court that the scope of review 
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in such issues should be no different than in other cases. — 
Their victory is not yet won, but the temper of the times — 
indicates pretty clearly that it will not be long delayed. 


What Is a Fair Hearing? 


. THE MAIN BATTLE HAS NOW SHIFTED TO THE ISSUE OF PRO- 


cedure. Obviously the procedure must be fair and not 
arbitrary. Persons proceeded against must be given proper 
notice and a fair hearing. The agency must act judicially. 
But what is “fair,” “proper” and “judicial” is not always 
easy to determine, as the recent Morgan case shows. After 
a long and extensive hearing, a series of stockyard rates 
was fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture and upheld by 
a three-judge district court. The Supreme Court sent the 
case back to the lower court to find out whether the Sec- 
retary had considered the record and the argument of 
the stockyard men. This court found that he had and 
again sustained his findings and the rates which he had 
fixed. The Supreme Court then set aside the Secretary’s 
order chiefly on the ground that he had not issued tenta- 
tive findings and given the stockyard men an opportunity 
to file exceptions, despite the fact that in the earlier 
stage of the case the Supreme Court had said that tenta- 
tive findings were not necessary. Here was a case in 
which the evidence had been twice reviewed by a court 
and the action of the administrative oficer twice upheld, 
and yet the Supreme Court held that a “fair hearing” 
had not been given by the administrative officer. 

There is no point in debating here the pros and cons 
of this decision. Its significance is that of a symptom of 
continued conflict over the relations between adminis- 
trative action and judicial action. The Supreme Court has 
evinced a tendency to set up a detailed code of procedure 
for administrative proceedings and to justify its action by 
relying on the Constitution. The Court has only recently 
emerged from a historic battle caused in part by its at- 
tempt to read its own economic and social predilections 
into the Constitution. Is it running into a new battle by 
commencing to do the same thing with its own procedural 
predilections? If so, the consequences may be equally 
serious. It is not enough to hold a statute constitutional; 
if serious obstacles are placed in the path of its operation, 
it may turn out to be worse than if it were swept off the 
books at the beginning. No one asks the Court to relax 
its vigilance over administrative agencies; but it must 
proceed with caution, to intervene only where essential 
rights are transgressed, and not permit general principles 
to impede effective enforcement of the law. 


The So-Called ‘Judge-Prosecutor” Combination 


WITH ALL THIS PREOCCUPATION WITH THE SCOPE OF JUDI- 
cial review and the procedure of administrative agencies, 
the courts have never seriously interfered with the com- 
bination of investigative and deciding functions in the 
one agency. This so-called “judge-prosecutor” combina- 
tion has been the chief point of attack of opponents of 
the administrative system, and even friendly observers 
have been disturbed by it. The attack is usually carried 
on under high sounding slogans like “no one should be 
judge in his own case.” Actually, the significance of the 
combination is greatly exaggerated. Opponents attempt to 
draw a picture of one man or a small group of men per- 
sonally bringing a complaint and then deciding whether 
what they have charged is true. The government just 
does not operate in this fashion. (Continued on page 526) 
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Ewing Galloway and Farm Security Administration 


“Nebraska is two things: the city of Omaha and a vast fertile farm” 


Tattle-Tale Gray on America’s White Spot 


by FARNSWORTH CROWDER 


Does Nebraska’s self-praise as a haven for tax-ridden industry (advertised 


through movies, radio and Time magazine) stand up under scrutiny? To 


the chorus of unpublicized criticism begun by native Charles Bryan and 


neighbor William Allen White, by farmers who pay more than their share 


of taxes, by teachers who see the school system deteriorating, by welfare 


officials concerned with a scandalously inadequate institutional and relief 


set-up, Mr. Crowder adds news of the state’s 8538 subdivisions, and measures 
Pp; ’ 


the burden Nebraska has unloaded on the shoulders of her Uncle Sam. 


Nebraska, the White Spot of the Nation, 
Where Industry Thrives with a Will; 
Where People from All o’er Creation 
Find a Home and Soil They Can Till. 
There’s No Bonded Debt in Nebraska, 
Where Nature Her Wealth Doth Unfold; 
So Let’s Tell the World of Nebraska; 
Three Cheers for the Red, Green and Gold! 
—Lyric by Charles Gardner, premiered at the installation 
of the Madison, Nebraska, Rotary Club. 


NEBRASKA IS TELLING THE WORLD. USING A FORTNIGHTLY 
spread in Time, free pages in all her daily newspapers, 
donated Sunday spots on radio programs, donated space 
on billboards and a mailing list of a thousand American 
business executives, she is in the midst of one of the most 
effective campaigns of self-eulogy in the history of civic 
advertising. 

Tantalized by Nebraska jibes at their tax and govern- 
mental systems, sister commonwealths have been stirred 
either to defense or self-reproach. Several eastern papers 
and a half dozen national magazines have sent scribes 
across the Missouri to report on this middlewest wonder 
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child; and most of them, in effect, have taken up Charley 
Gardner’s refrain: 


So Let’s Tell the World of Nebraska; 
Three Cheers for the Red, Green and Gold! 


In this movement to go on parade before the nation, 
Nebraska seems snugly united. Mace Brown, head of 
Omaha labor, says, “We are wholeheartedly for it... .” 
The Central Labor Journal of Lincoln chimes in, “We 
are glad to participate.’ The Master Farmers and the 
Farmers’ Union acclaim the crusade. 

Tri-State Theaters Corporation volunteers to carry 
White Spot messages on the screens of all its Nebraska 
theaters. The 1938 program of Ak-sar-ben (Nebraska in 
reverse), big fun and booster society, is keyed to the 
White Spot theme. Lapel buttons in the membership 
campaign bear the White Spot emblem. The organiza- 
tion’s annual entertainment for visitors—every Monday 
through the summer—is “The White Spot,” song and 
dance extravaganza. James Transportation Company ac- 
claims the White Spot creed on its fleet of trucks be- 
tween Omaha and Chicago. Newspapers and business 
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Jetterheads carry the White Spot cut. White Spot bever- 
ages and White Spot ice cream are on the market. The 
patriotic Blair Pilot-Tribune has advocated that corn- 
husker beauties elegantly tan their backs except for a 
spot kept snowy under an adhesive-tape map of dear old 
Nebraska. 

In brief, this suddenly self-conscious prairie state, with 
elaborate forethought, has stuck her neck out—a long 
way. Or, as William Allen White has expressed it in an 
editorial ribbing his northern neighbor, “teacher’s pet” 
has chosen “to stand up and show off her tax shorts, and 
everything.” 

If now it should follow that there is an embarrassing 
amount of rubbering and even a disrespectful bad-boy 
raspberry from the rear row, she has only her exhibi- 
tionist impulses to blame. 

The tax shorts are the intriguing feature of her act. 
The Time ads spotlight them in bright colors. She has 
herself become entranced in admiration. And since so 
many sister states are becoming enamored of them, by 
contrast with their own heavy drawers, 
it is timely to ask three questions, 

1. How did Nebraska come by her 
tax shorts? 

2. Are they ample? 

3. Why did she determine to pa- 
rade them? 


Frucatiry In NeprasKA HAS BEEN DIC- 
tated by raw circumstances quite as 
much as by any policy of prudence. 
From the days of “Old Jules” to the 
summer of 1938, life in the state has 
been tough. Nebraska is two things: a 
vast fertile farm, and the city of Oma- 
ha. Its economy—agricultural—is peril- 
ously simple. It has no timber, oil, gas, 
coal or metals; its tourist and cultural 
attractions are meager. To the east of 
it lies a fickle market, over it hangs a 
temperamental climate; and in Omaha 
center those friendly-enemy industrial adjuncts, the rail- 
roads, the utilities and the processors (packers, millers, 
creameries, etc.). Down the years, that triumverate, the 
‘market, the climate and Omaha have dealt the farm some 
merciless punishment. 

An official of the State Department of Agriculture 
remarked to me, “I think we—meaning we farmers—can 
offer for our shortcomings the alibi of more hard luck 
stories than any other section of the country, except may- 
be the Dakotas.” 

Seventy and eighty years ago, in an excess of greedy 
love, the railroads ravished their country bride; with the 
help of their political stooges, they bound her to toil on 
the land, saying, “My dear, the sordid cares of business 
and politics are not for your fine hands and unsullied 
mind, Leave such matters to us.” (George H. Leighton 
has. told this particular hard luck story in two recent 
numbers of Harpers.) 

Recurrently over Nebraska comes devastating grief 
from the sky—tornadoes, floods, blizzards, dust storms 
and droughts. For years there was a statute requiring all 
males, sixteen to sixty, to give two days a year to fighting 
grasshoppers. Crop failures in the nineties required state 
aid, relief commissions and heavy county indebtedness. 
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Frank G. Arnold, president of the 
Federation of Taxpayers’ Leagues 


In good times, Nebraska is a wondrous producer, rank- 
ing among the first five states. But even in the fabulous” 
twenties, farm bankruptcy cases were averaging five and 


six hundred a year. Every year an average of about 20,000 
Nebraska farmers move to try their luck in a new spot. 


Since 1935, over 6000 farm families have pulled out en- 4 
tirely, heading, the majority of them, into the Pacific 
West. During the single month of March 1938, the Farm 


Security Administration had to extend emergency grants 
to 15,000 farm families. 

Harsh events and hazardous contingencies, then, have 
tended to keep the purse strings tight; and this fact must 


be remembered during everything that remains to be 
said. The state in particular has been very Scotch. For” 
seventy years she has been cautious, right up to and~ 
over the borders of false economy, scorning any bonded 
debt in excess of $100,000, running on a cash basis most 


of the time and taking one spectacular fling—a special 
levy for a $10 million state house. 

Now one sad result of this state parsimony has been 
to leave responsibilities with the coun- 
ties, towns and school districts. This pol- 
icy, coupled with the usual wasteful sins 
of local autonomy, has borne painfully 


bonds. Refunding in some cases became 


top the face of the issues. Deficit spend- 


ing at discounts approaching zero. 
Here and there over the state various 
men started looking askance at govern- 


Seggern, a Henry George disciple and 
editor of the West Point Republican. 
Mr. Von Seggern led off an attack on 
collusive bridge bidding which disclosed 
fraud and graft of fantastic proportions and _ revealed 
county political machinery in the grip of the “bridge 
trust.” The fraud was cleaned out, the grip was broken, 
the bridge combine utterly discredited—all to the enor- 
mous advantage of the treasury of Cuming County. And 
left over from the battle was a Taxpayers’ League. 

Nance County furnished another example. There, in 
the little town of Fullerton, Frank G. Arnold, “real estate 
and farm loans,” got to wondering what became of the 
money collected against his own large acreages. With a 
few fellow citizens and the help of a local ex-banker and 
accountant, C.. J. McClelland, he started an inquiry into 
county business. Merely publicizing the results got the 
community aroused. 


International 


Similarly, independently and almost simultaneously 


through the twenties, citizen tax organizations were born 
of various abuses here and there over the state. By 1930 
there were three sectional groups of these committees and 
leagues. 

On a chilly December day in 1932, in the town of 
Columbus, some fifty representatives met to pool their 
ideas and plans. They gave themselves the ponderous 
title, Nebraska Federation of Taxpayers’ Leagues, passed 
the hat for a few dollars as expense money for a 
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on hundreds of local subdivisions (of © 
which there are 8538). By 1928, these © 
units were obligated for $113 million in — 


so costly in interest charges as to over- 


ing was putting certain counties so deep - 
in the red that their warrants were sell- © 


ment affairs in their own neighborhood. - 
There was, for instance, E. M. Von ~ 


accounting and, most devastating of 
all, on prices paid by Cedar County as 
against prices paid in certain better 
governed counties. 

The local league, with the help of 
the press, opens a barrage of publicity 
and complaint. Mr. Arnold meets with 
groups of citizens to explain the find- 
ings and to emphasize the recommen- 
dations. Voters wax indignant, officials 
become worried, political parties take 
note. And economies result. 

Certain salient features of this pro- 
cedure should be noted. The object of 
attention is that “greatest unexplored 
continent of American _ politics’”— 
county government. The federation is 
scrupulously non-partisan; it will rec- 
ommend changes and reforms, but it 
never backs. political candidates, thus 
keeping its hands untied. The keynote 
of its creed is ‘that “knowledge of facts 
is the basis of all good government.” 
And finally, instead of concentrating on 
fancy reform legislation, it rummages 
in waste cans, and, having found waste, 
sets up a howl. Mr. Arnold insists that, 
by methods no more spectacular, “sav- 
ings of 25 to 60 percent can still be 
achieved in many political subdivi- 
sions.” And until these possible savings 
have been achieved, he stands opposed 
to any new forms of taxes, because, to 
him, new money simply means more 


Ewing Galloway 


The $10 million state house (paid for) at Lincoln, the state’s one big fling money to waste. The federation, with 
its friends on the press and in the legis- 
secretary and elected Frank G. Arnold, their president. — lature, has stood off most of the new tax devices that 


From that day to the present, Mr. Arnold has been the have invaded other states. 
federation’s leader, self-starter, idea man and mouthpiece, The federation registers a lobbyist during sessions of 
and C. J. McClelland has been its behind-scenes genius the legislature. It presses for statutes that will simplify 
with facts and figures. It is largely on account of these 
two men that Nebraska is able to assert that, “No other 
state has had the benefit of the highly developed re- 
search into governmental waste that has been released 
through the Nebraska Federation.” 

Typical procedure is this: Certain citizens of, say, 
Cedar County become aware of two facts: first that 
nearly a half of all monies they pay in taxes (local, state 
and federal) are collected and spent under their very 
noses; second, that Cedar County is spending $100,000 
more a year than it did a decade back. These aroused 
citizens call themselves a Taxpayers’ League and, under 
the direction of the Ladies’ Aid, put on a membership 
drive. The Laurel Messenger comes through with edi- 
torial suasion. 

For two cents per capita of population, this Cedar 
County League can bring accountants from federation 
headquarters in Fullerton. These gentlemen make an 
exhaustive “audit-survey” of county finances for five 
selected years—1912, 1918, 1929, 1936 and 1937, scrutin- 
izing every last budget item and voucher, whether for 
a bridge or a pencil sharpener. The dynamite in this 
otherwise dull report is “Mac” McClelland’s “Analysis,” 
wherein he lets fly with comment on unpaid bills, tax Sar eave eae awit 
delinquencies, extravagances, purchasing sins, absurd Shabby houses in the shadow of the capitol’s 437 foot tower 
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and standardize county finances. It led the fights against 
threatened income and sales taxes. It issued, at the close 
of the first Unicameral, an appraisal of the legislature’s 
work.* 

And now Nebraska’s record is as follows: 


Ten-year decrease in general property levies, 33.1 percent. 

Ten-year decrease in subdivision bonded indebtedness, 32 
percent. 

Total, ten-year decrease in general property levies, $139 
million. 

No outstanding state bonds or warrants. 

State roads, State House, state institutions, bought and 
paid for. 

No sales or use taxes; no service, luxury, cigarette or chain 
store tax; no individual or corporation income tax. 


On the face of it, this is a highly attractive record. In 
fact, it is so attractive that Colorado, Wyoming and 
Texas are launching surveys after the Nebraska Federa- 
tion pattern, and the University of Denver, under a 
grant from the Sloan Foundation, is establishing a gradu- 
ate course to train men in this type of tax research. 


Burt ouR sTORY CANNOT END HERE. As WE LOOK AT NE- 
braska flaunting her tax shorts, are we to admire them 
or to question their adequacy? 

It might easily be inferred from her emphasis that she 


*The Nebraska Federation found the Unicameral ‘‘Preeminently a suc- 
cess as compared with any recent record made by a Nebraska Bicameral.’ 
It did not shrink, however, from pointing out certain dangers: that a 


small body of forty-three men is more easily got at and influenced by lobby- . 


ists; that swapping votes is more of a menace in a small than in a large 
group; that a small membership is more nearly swamped with letters and 
visitors and petty obligations than a larger body; that there is danger in 
the removal of the check furnished by a second house; that, with the mem- 
bership elected cn a non-partisan basis, there is no responsible leadership 
as is usual with legislatures having a frankly political complexion, In 
general, it appears that the better men from the old two-house legisla- 
ture were sent to the Unicameral. They were certainly conservative, cau- 
tious and industrious; they held tight to the purse strings and passed 
little important social legislation. “The old legislature in a new, cheaper 
suit of clothes,” is the nub of a characterization commonly heard. 
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pays-as-she-goes, that she is indeed self-supporting. Will 
this inference bear scrutiny? 

Well, we must begin by reporting that, off-stage as it 
were, Nebraska has a benevolent Uncle Sam, who has 
not declined to put her in woolens. Of all her forty-eight 
sisters, Nebraska has stood ninth in line outside the fed- 
eral treasury, receiving a total of $551 million, or $404.02 
per capita. In the matter of nonrecoverable federal re- 
lief funds, she has also stood ninth, receiving $205 per 
capita, as against the national average of $115.18. She has 
received six times as much in nonrecoverable relief as she 
has contributed in federal internal revenue, although the 
nation as a whole has taken back in relief almost exactly 
what it has paid out as revenue ($14 billion). 

The national relief bill has been met by heavy overdrafts 
on the states of New England, the Northeast and the 
Middle Atlantic. No one would deny that Nebraska’s 
needs have been desperate. But does it become her to be 
putting on airs in front of those states who (again quot- 
ing Editor White) “have kept this highly hypocritical 
little blue-stocking huzzy off the streets?” 

Not that this federal assistance has all been clear gain 
either. In bearing on the claim that she pays as she goes 
and has no state debt, the White Spot is a little like 
the family that boasts its home is unincumbered, hoping 
that you will go on to infer that it has no bills with the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker. But note just 
a few of the debt items not mentioned (except subdivision 
bonds) in White Spot propaganda: 


Political subdivision bonds.............. $74,000,000 
Scottsbluff irrigation project......... ... 18,000,000 
“Little TVA” irrigation & power districts 33,000,000 
Home Owners Loan Corporation....... 25,000,000 
Federal Farm Credit Administration.... 174,000,000 


The above figures do hot include miscellaneous PWA 
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No income tax, no sales tax, no bonded debt. Nebraska’s White Spot message as played up in a news reel made by Paramount 
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loans and Rural Electrification obligations. They do not 
indicate that the “Little TWA” hydro-electric districts 
have under serious consideration the buying out of all 
the private electric utilities in the state, at an estimated 
$75 to $100 million. 

Now these debt claims and those in prospect cannot be 
waved away by saying that most of them are not claims 
against either state or local governments as such; they 
are still claims against the people of Nebraska; they rep- 
resent credits gained through governmental agencies; 
and no picture of the state’s financial status is complete 
without them. 

Nebraska, in short, contrary to her claims, has not paid 
as she has gone—not by $280 million in federal hand-outs 
and $300 to $400 million in debts. 

It might be supposed that, given her own tax resources 
plus her cautious spending policies plus all these federal 
monies, the state would be functioning adequately in 
support of the common weal. Will this supposition bear, 
scrutiny? How well, for instance, is she discharging her 
obligations to her children; to her indigent, aged and sick; 
and to her institutional wards? 


Education 


Ler Us LOOK FIRST AT SOME OF THE FACTS AS THE TROUBLED 
Nebraska educators bring them out. 

Total expenditures for state government (1925 to 1937) 
increased 106.5 percent (largely on account of relief and 
social security). Expenditures for the public schools de- 
clined 34.2 percent. Expenditures for all other local sub- 
divisions remained about the same. This is to say that 
education’s cut from the tax dollar has been squeezed to 
a fraction of the former size. 

It is not that Nebraska is without the resources to main- 
tain better than average common schools. The President's 
Advisory Committee on Education attempted to deter- 
mine, as of 1935-36, the ability of the forty-eight states to 
support public schools. Applying a standard tax plan, 
the revenues that each state could raise were calculated. 
On this basis,’ Nebraska’s potential ability to support edu- 
cation ranked sixteenth. Actual performance, however, 
put her in twenty-eighth position. Her educational bill 
per pupil in 1935-36 not only was far beneath her ability, 
it was $12.95 under the national average. In the impor- 
tant matter of state aid given to schools, Nebraska rates 
forty-third among the states. 

The Nebraska constitution provides that license monies, 
state and municipal, shall be appropriated exclusively to 
education. At present, complains the educator, the reve- 
nues from only four of fifty-four state license, permit and 
registration fees get into the school purse. 

Nine years ago, Nebraska school salaries, already lean, 
started down grade until they were 28 percent under the 
1929 high. This was, with Oregon, the largest percentage 
reduction suffered by the public educators of any state. 
The average annual salary of teachers, supervisors and 
principals in Nebraska (data as of November 1937) was 
$772—$511 under the national average; lower than in any 
state, except the two Dakotas and seven in the Deep 
South. 

For 1936-37, one third of Nebraska’s rural teachers re- 
ceived $50 to $55 a month. At least forty-nine were work- 
ing for $25 a month. Not one in 200 received as much as 
$100 a month. The median rural salary for seventy-six 
counties was $31.48. 
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TRENDS IN EXPENDITURES OF THE STATE 
GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
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Not in the White Spot campaign: less money for schools 


Relatively the schedule in Omaha is just as emaciated. 
A tabulation of maximum highschool salaries paid in 
ninety-one cities (100,000 population and over) finds 
Omaha in the cellar in eighty-ninth place. A similar tab- 
ulation of elementary salaries finds Omaha still in the 
cellar, in eighty-third place. 

With such barren inducements the state simply cannot 
compete for the most competent teachers. The offices of 
a big placement agency told me they were loaded with 
applications from Nebraska teachers seeking jobs in other 
states. Applications to the Omaha system have fallen off 
two thirds and the qualifications of those applying are of 
course not of the highest. 

The State University has not escaped the economy 
squeeze. Many classes, laboratories and valuable libraries 
must be housed in condemned structures which, even to 
a casual observer, appear to have been victims of a con- 
vulsion. In bidding against other universities for a first- 
rate faculty, Nebraska is at a stubborn dollar-and-cents 
disadvantage. 

An application to all states of the revised Schrammel- 
Sonnerberg scale for measuring educational performance 
found Nebraska in twenty-third place in 1933-34, and it 
has lost much ground since then. 

In Omaha the school year has been cut two weeks; 
manual arts dropped from the grades; kindergartens put 
on half time; nursing service cut from the highschools; 
and the teaching staff reduced. Classes have increased to 
cumbersome proportions; buildings and equipment can- 
not be properly maintained; text books, beside being 
ragged and dirty, are out-of-date as educational tools. 

In the town and country districts forty-six accredited 
highschools—in a farm state!—have dropped their courses 
in agriculture; twenty-six their courses in domestic sci- 
ence; fourteen their manual training; twenty their music. 
Textbook appropriations have (Continued on page 521) 
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Portrait of a Photographer 


“Tm arratiD, Mr. HINzE, THAT YoU 
haven’t the broad sociological back- 
ground required,” said a distinguished 
adviser when Lewis W. Hine announced 
his decision to give up teaching at the 
Ethical Culture School and set up as a 
“social” photographer. “Nonsense,” re- 
torted Arthur Kellogg, “it’s wonderful 
to find a photographer who has any so- 
ciological background.” 

So began thirty years of work which 
led Lew Hine into southern cotton mills, 
New York tenements and sweatshops, 
West Virginia coal mines, Pittsburgh 
steel workers’ homes and finally out 
into the perilous ether about the Empire 
State Building where construction work- 
ers dangled on steel chains and the pho- 
tographer teetered on a girder. Today, 
in the new discovery of our immediate 
American past, Hine’s early social pho- 
tographs are recognized as vanguard 
masterpieces for the contemporary doc- 
umentary movement. 

When he conceived his plan of being 
a social photographer, Lew Hine had no 
idea of being thirty years ahead of the 
procession. A young man fresh from 
Oshkosh, Wis., he had early known 
social facts: at fifteen he had gone to 
work in a “Sawdust City” furniture fac- 
tory for $4 a week, sometimes thirteen 
hours a day. Followed work in stores 
and banks—but the road that led him 
to his own pioneering in documentary 
photography took a number of detours. 

University extension courses, plus his 
private ambition to be an artist, brought 
young Hine to the notice of Frank A. 


Manny, who was head of the depart- ° 


ment of psychology and education in 
the state normal school. Manny’s en- 
couragement of his intellectual and 
artistic interests inspired Hine to go 
to Chicago, the mecca of midwestern 
youth at that time. In Chicago, John 
Dewey, Ella Flagg Young, Col. Francis 
Parker were fertile influences during the 
years when Hine studied to be a nature 
teacher. -From Chicago to New York 
was the next stage; for when Manny 
was made principal of the Ethical Cul- 
ture School, he brought with him a 
number of promising young Wisconsin- 
ites, including Hine. 

Why Manny selected him to be school 
photographer, Hine can’t explain. “I 
had never had a camera in my hand. 
I went at it backwards. I was taking 
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by ELIZABETH McCAUSLAND 


Berenice Abbott 


Lew Hine focused on social subjects thirty 
years before the “picture magazines” 


flashlights before I had ever taken a 
snapshot. But then one of Manny’s chief 
jobs has always been to X-ray poten- 
tialities in the rank-and-file.” Certainly 
the results justified the choice. And thus 
it came about that after six years at the 
Ethical Culture School, the last four of 
which were concerned part time with 
photography, Hine came to the end of 
the detours. Thenceforth the road led 
straight ahead. 

It was not an easy road to travel, how- 
ever. Flashlights first, snapshots after— 
that is the clue to Hine’s character. 
When he became school photographer 
in 1905, he didn’t know anything about 
cameras, lenses, technics. Even today, at 
sixty-four, he will say with a _naiveté 
both lovable and sad, “How is it that 
you make so much better prints than [| 
do? Is it because your enlarger is better 
than mine?” 

Disarming is the trustfulness with 
which he accepts advice. “Oh, Mr. Hine, 
I wouldn’t crop that picture that way. 
Leave in more of the street. It tells 
more, the more you have in it.” “Yes,” 
he will answer, “I guess you're right. 
So-and-so said the same thing.” 

The difference between a consciously 
formulated documentary system and an 
earlier generation’s intuitive approach 
is summed up here. Yet, make no mis- 
take, accident did not produce those 
first child labor studies, those “human 
documents” (of which Florence Kelley 


wrote, “The camera is convincing. 
Where records fail and parents forswear 
themselves, the measuring rod and the 
camera carry conviction.”), those “work- 
portraits,” “time exposures” and “photo 
stories’ which The Survey published 
during the decade of social and human- 
itarian upsurge before the war. They 
came out of the fine sincere energies of 
an age devoted to the amelioration and 
improvement of human life by means of 
education and legislation. 

To that program Lew Hine lent his 
talents and his own sincere incorrupti- 
ble personality. For when he gave up 
his teaching job at the Ethical Culture 
School, he “was not giving up educa- 
tion.” It was toward visual education 
that he deliberately turned, with his 
5x7 view camera, his rectilinear lens 
and his “barrel of flashlight powder.” 
The difference between his approach, 
however, and that of the documentary 
photographers of today is to be found 
in the fact that the younger workers 
consciously integrate the ‘social and es- 
thetic elements. With Hine the socio- 
logical objective was paramount; the 
esthetic attributes seem to have occurred 
almost casually. At least, no particular 
attention was paid to them by the enthu- 
siastic public which studied the photo- 
graphs absorbedly for their social im- 
plications. ; 

To understand the character, both of 


_the man and of the period, we cannot 


turn to literature. The nineteenth cen- 
tury American writers furnish no pro- 
totype for men like Hine. Yet Hine is 
as American as the “Oshkosh B’Gosh” 
from which he hails. The stratagems by 
which he gained access to textile mills 
to photograph illegal child labor, the de- 
vices by which he photographed work 
certificates and birth entries in family 
Bibles, the cunning he showed in per- 
suading suspicious mothers in tenements, 
illiterate immigrants and foreign labor- 
ers to pose for him, suggest that high 
ingenuity associated with the Yankee 
genius. Certainly, if ever a man spoke 
the American vernacular it is Lew Hine. 
He looks like a wheat farmer. Despite 
his Pd.M. from New York University 
in 1905, he talks like one. Try to get 
him to pose for a photograph. “Oh, 
gosh,” he says, “what shall I do with 
my hurrah?” His own American lan- 
guage in a wide, human and moving 
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sense is what Hine’s photographs speak. 
In 1910 New York State was building 
a new barge canal, and New York City 
an aqueduct for its water supply system. 
_ Each was spending $100 million on the 
great engineering projects. And all the 
day labor was being done by foreigners. 
By foreigners living in intolerable con- 
ditions in construction camps. Condi- 
tions which Hine set down in a remark- 
able document to accompany a study 
made by Lillian D. Wald and Frances 
A. Kellor as members of the New York 
State Immigration Commission. That 
labor which built America was lament- 
ably underpaid, ill treated and exploited. 
That labor, indeed, is America. 

As children, seven, eight, nine, work- 
ing in cotton field and mill, are America. 
As the Slovaks, Russians, Italians, Jews, 
working in steel mills, coal mines, gar- 
ment factories, are America. As the 
children in New Jersey cranberry bogs 
are America. As Gloucester fishermen 
are America. As every man, woman and 
child at work comprise the portrait— 
and indeed the destiny—of the American 
nation. 


Since HINE, MANY PHOTOGRAPHERS HAVE 
recorded this ever continuing history. 
Thirty years ago, however, Hine was a 
pioneer, as his parents had been pio- 
neers in Wisconsin. For that generation 
art and social welfare were continents 
‘apart. Edwin Abbey, Sargent and the 
Boston Public Library set the cultural 
standard. In another world, stern high- 
minded men and women labored for the 
improvement of the condition of the 
poor, for child labor legislation and for 
laws controlling the hours of work for 
women. 

Those early backers of Hine—the Kel- 
loggs, The Survey, the National Child 
Labor Committee and its executive sec- 
retary, Owen R. Lovejoy, Florence Kel- 
ley of the National Consumers League, 
the Pittsburgh Survey—were the first to 
discover that photographic art had any- 
thing to do with social progress. Hine’s 
photographs had an immediate sociolog- 
ical usefulness and effect, as Owen R. 
Lovejoy testifies: 

“In my judgment the work you did 
under my direction for the National 
Child Labor Committee was more re- 
sponsible than any or all other efforts 
to bring the facts and conditions of 
child employment to public attention.” 

Photography was still battling for its 
creative integrity. The Photo-Secession 
had been formed, and Camera Work had 
been appearing since 1905. But the se- 
cessionists, led by Alfred Stieglitz, were 
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not convinced that social reform was 
art, though unquestionably (in their 
minds) photography was. 


HINE OCCUPIED AN UNENVIABLE POSITION. 
On the one hand, he was told that what 
he was doing was all very well, but not 
art, and on the other hand, that he did 
not possess a broad sociological back- 
ground. Only a genuinely simple and 
sturdy soul could have withstood the 
pressure. If literature must supply a sym- 
bol for his character, perhaps the folk- 
lorists’ “male Cinderella” is best. His 
innocence, naiveté and simplicity saved 
him when a more complicated nature 
might have gone under during years 
of neglect and lack of recognition. 

The above is not quite correct, how- 
ever. Actually Hine had an extraordinary 
amount of success in his pioneering. Al- 
though the magazines and organiza- 
tions which wanted his photographs for 
social propaganda could not pay large 
sums for his work, nevertheless they sup- 
plied channels of publication and sup- 
port which many another man has not 
had. The great pioneer, Brady, sup- 
ported ‘his Civil War documentation 
from .money he had made in commer- 
cial photography. Atget never had any 
recognition or support during his life. 
The drama of Hine’s life is that history’s 
rapid tempo has carried us beyond what 
he originally did and that in the haste 
of living, the younger generation does 
not have time even to know its spiritual 
progenitors, let alone appreciate them. 

Now what is the total of Hine’s con- 
tribution to society? 

After four years as school photog- 
rapher for the Ethical Culture School, 
he burst into maturity. This was no pre- 
cocious blooming, for Lewis W. Hine 
was born in 1874 and it was not till 
1908 that he began his serious documen- 
tary photographing. Five years saw a 
remarkable series of photographs on 
child labor, sweatshops, immigrants, 
slum housing conditions, construction 
camps, migratory occupations. Then 
the war and service with the Red Cross. 

After the war, history altered. Re- 
construction, yes, for war-torn Europe. 
But for the United States, a new place 
in world politics, a dominant financial 
and economic position which shifted the 
center of power to Wall Street. Slums 
we still had. Child labor was still with 
us; the child labor amendment was 
shamelessly defeated. But we had pros- 
perity; we had untouched national re- 
sources; we had power; we were going 
places. In such an era, muckraking was 
bad taste. True, the liberals and pro- 


gressives held on; the still, small voice 
of social reform went on_ speaking 
through the same undaunted agencies. 
But the direction of men’s thinking had 
been deflected. Great skyscrapers sprang 
up; technology flourished. And—Hine 
had an idea. 

In his own words, the idea was: “In 
Paris, after the armistice, I thought I 
had done my share of negative docu- 
mentation. I wanted to do something 
positive. So 1 said to myself, “Why not 
do the worker at work? The man on 
the job?’ At that time, he was as under- 
privileged as the kid in the mill.” 

And so Lew Hine struck out on a 
new tack with the help of Survey 
Graphic. He began to photograph rail- 
road workers, power workers, men in 
factories with dynamos and great levers 
and gears. Ultimately this led to Men 
at Work, photographically chronicling 
the erection of the 1248 foot high Em- 
pire State Building. Here one may point 
out that the early work was by no means 
“negative.” It played a vital part in 
educating the public about social prob- 
lems. Today it is known to possess au- 
thentic plastic merit. Finally, it presents 
the future with an indisputable record 
of our immediate American past. 


Now, aT sixty-rour, Lew HINeE FACES 
rediscovery. Not, of course, by readers 
of Survey Graphic, but by that newer 
generation of photographers—and_pub- 
lic—who are growing up in the docu- 
mentary ideal. 

In assessing his character, it is difh- 
cult to weigh precisely all the substances 
and essences. Hine is like that barrel of 
flashlight powder. He poured some in 
his flashpan and let it off, never know- 
ing if the aperture should be f.8 or 7.80! 
In factories where the boss would forbid 
flashlights, he had to take time expo- 
sures. But again, there was a lack of 
precise measurement, of exact knowl- 
edge. No exposure meters, fine grain 
developers, costly equipment for Hine. 
Neither temperament nor finances per- 
mitted. So he lived and worked by in- 
stinct, his own simple character the 
surest aid to his objective. 

Looking back over thirty years, every- 
one who cares about social advance— 
and art, as part of that advance—can 
be thankful there was no false estheti- 
cism about the business, no preciousness 
or spiritual aloofness. On the contrary, 
the meaning and purpose came first, 
the art after, a hopeful augury for pres- 
ent day documentary photography 
which looks back to Lewis W. Hine as 
an essential link in its tradition. 
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HOME WORK, NEW YORK 
HINE, 1910 


SLOVAKS, ELLIS ISLAND 


Steel Workers Go to Summer School 


“UNIONS CAN, IF PROPERLY ADMINISTERED, BE A TREMEN- 
dous stabilizing force in industry.” Seventy-five steel 
workers, assembled for the first time in an SWOC sum- 
mer school camp, looked a bit astonished. For the speak- 
er was not a union man; he was not even a “theorizing” 
professor; he was a representative of steel management. 
The listeners who made up the “student body” were 
officials and grievance committeemen of various SWOC 
local lodges—Catholics and Protestants, foreign-born, 
native whites and Negroes—a true cross-section of the 
workers who run the unions in the steel industry. As- 
sembled at the Mt. Davis Recreational Camp in south- 
western Pennsylvania, these local leaders were being put 
through an intensive course in the fundamentals of union 
organization and collective bargaining. Clinton S. Golden, 
SWOC director of the northeastern region, wanted them 
to get all sides of the picture. That is why he invited a 
management representative to lead one of the discussions. 


‘THE SPEAKER WAS AN OFFICIAL OF A SMALL BUT WELL KNOWN 
steel fabricating company. As an Englishman, he clearly 
sees in proper perspective the place of a labor movement 
in a capitalist economy. “It has been my opinion that in 
the past many so-called labor leaders have neither labored 
nor led, but I have a feeling that the trend is changing 
—and a common understanding between labor and man- 
agement is becoming increasingly apparent.” He went 
on to criticize the labor press for printing biased and 
sometimes inaccurate news items in its columns. Although 
he described the SWOC officers as fearless, honest, and 
responsible, he took them to task for taking a stubborn 
and arbitrary stand on many questions. He felt that most 
union men were unduly suspicious of management. “It 
has appeared to me,” he said, “that workers need to be 
awakened to the fact that union organizers and officers 
are not the only ones who are filled with that zeal and 
emotional stability which springs from honesty and sin- 
cerity. Is it too much to presume or hope that manage- 
ment and owners of business might also be imbued with 
‘a similar spirit?” 

A vague muttering greeted this: “That’s old stuff, we’ve 
heard it before!” 


“But,” said the speaker, “our company intends to co- 


Outside of the scheduled meetings, informal discussion went on 
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operate with the union. I believe in strong unions, if they 
are responsible unions, and personally I favor the CIO 
type of vertical organization. We have good relations with 
our employes under a union contract—and the executives 
of SWOC are, in my opinion, fine gentlemen. We accept 
the union as such. We are not trying to defeat it. We 


try to see to it that every one of our foremen and super- 
intendents carries out the letter and spirit of our contract. 


I feel certain that union and management can and will 
cooperate with one another. I don’t like the word ‘dealing’ 
or ‘bargaining’—I prefer the term ‘cooperating’ or ‘going- 
places’ with management.” 

The meeting was thrown open to questions from the 
floor. Up popped one of the presidents of a local union 
in a large steel company. 

“Mr. Smith,* what stand would you take on the ques- 


tion of the closed shop?” 


“He’s on the spot now,” whispered a burly fellow who 
was sitting next to me. 

“The closed shop is a fair and reasonable demand of 
organized labor. Personally, I have no objection to it. But 
where labor relations are sound it shouldn’t be neces- 
sary.” 

The crowd cheered. One of the colored. brothers rose 
to his feet. . 

“Mr. Smith,” he said, “you are a queer duck for man- 

agement; you're more like a real union man. They don’t 
come like you in our plant—if they did we wouldn’t be 
raising hell all the time.” 
Dick JONES IS PRESIDENT OF A LOCAL MADE UP OF EMPLOYES 
of one of the three plants owned by the XYZ company 
of which Mr. Smith is an officer. Tall, blond and hand- 
some, Dick is an example of a forceful yet reserved leader, 
who commands the respect of his fellow men by his very 
appearance. Dick, I knew, would give me a frank opinion 
of the XYZ company from the union point of view. 


“Strange though it may sound,” he said, “everything 


that Mr. Smith said is true. Management is cooperating 
with us 100 percent. But we still are a bit suspicious of 
some of the other men in the company. It wasn’t very 
long ago when they seemed to be doing everything in 
their power to lick the union. I sometimes wonder why 
they have changed their tune.” 

He went on to tell me about the other side of the pic- 
ture—his local union. 

“Frankly, we are proud of our union. There are four 
hundred wage employes at the plant; all of them belong 
to the union; and all but two or three have paid their 
dues in full. And they attend the meetings too, for if 
they don’t they get fined. We take our meetings very 
seriously. We allow no swearing or profanity; in fact, we 
don’t even permit the brothers to smoke in the meetings. 
A union meeting is a place for serious business.” 

“But how do you keep the workers’ interest in the 
union?” I asked. 

“Of course,” Dick went on, “the primary function of 
our union is to protect and advance the economic inter- 


* Names of persons and companies, except Clinton S. Golden, are fictitious. 
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Steel workers in class, some of them with notebooks, listened to employers, college professors, union leaders on SWOC affairs 


ests of our members. But we feel that a union must go 
further than this to enlist the permanent support and in- 
terest of steel workers. For instance, we now have an 
eight-piece -union jazz band. We’re starting a glee club 
and workers’ education. We’re planning programs of 
moving pictures and lectures for the fellows. We must 
teach the boys the meaning of the word ‘collective bar- 
gaining’; they’ve got to learn what a union is for; they 
should realize the necessity for a strong labor movement. 
On the whole we’re getting a square deal from manage- 
ment and the fellows know it. But to protect our interests 
we've got to have a mighty strong union nevertheless. 
We're not going to build it by getting the fellows sore at 
management; we're going to build it on education.” 
The feeling between the union and the management 
of the XYZ company is exceptionally fine, better than is 
general throughout the steel processing, manufacturing, 
and fabricating industries where SWOC now has over 
500 signed contracts. For here is a company which has 
apparently accepted the status of the union as a per- 
manent agency of collective bargaining. Its criticism of 
the CIO and the SWOC is constructive rather than de- 
structive. In short, management wants constructive and 
cooperative dealings with the SWOC; it evidently has 
given up the idea of defeating the CIO. Moreover, the 
union leaders, in this case, are exceptionally honorable 
and capable. They realize that a union must be more than 
a means of promoting a worker’s economic and political 
interests. To command the permanent support and re- 
spect of the workers, a union must cater to the social, 
recreational and cultural interests of the workers as well. 


Ciinton S. GOLDEN, ONE OF THE MOST PROGRESSIVE AND 
far-sighted of CIO labor executives, recently remarked 
to me: “Now that we have contractual relationships with 
employers, our problem is less one of agitation and moré 
one of education. In fact, nine tenths of my job as a union 
executive is education—education of my own staff, our 
local union leaders, and last but not least, my friends on 
management’s side of the fence.” 

Management in several large companies is training its 
foremen and supervisors in the technique of how to co- 
operate with the union. What is SWOC doing to train 
its rank-and-file to cooperate with management? 

Admittedly, the summer training camp was an experi- 
ment. In all, less than 200 out of 13,000 lodge officials at- 
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tended the two sessions of one week each. But the ex- 
periment was apparently successful. The steel workers 
who were present took active part in discussions of the 
practical problems confronting union leaders, such as the 
proper selection and function of grievance committees, 
contract negotiation, and dealing with management. In 
the evenings they learned about some of the broader 
phases of the labor movement from nationally known 
economists as well as prominent labor leaders. “If we have 
done nothing else, we have opened their minds; we have 
started them thinking; we have instilled in them a thirst 
for learning,” remarked the young Wisconsin graduate 
who was camp educational director. But perhaps the most 
significant benefit from the social point of view was that, 
strangers before they came to camp, these few local lead- 
ers worked and played together for a week. A spirit of 
fellowship and solidarity grew up among this hetero- 
geneous group of steel workers, not unlike the “college 
spirit” of our universities. 

The camp program was supplemented by regional 
training “clinics” for local union officials. By the end of 
this year it is expected that about 1000 officers will have 
been accorded an opportunity to get together with their 
fellows to discuss the fundamentals of collective bargain- 
ing. Curtailed financial resources—and to a degree, skep- 
ticism of workers’ education on the part of “old school” 
unionists within the SWOC—have prevented the pro- 
gram’s being carried out on a larger scale. 


Many STEEL COMPANIES WHO HAVE SIGNED CONTRACTS WITH 
the SWOC are still hoping that they may some day get 
rid of the union. But the trend of thought of steel’s more 
enlightened management, like that of the XYZ company, 
seems to be in the direction of cooperation with the union. 
Many local union leaders are still hot-headed and inex- 
perienced, and they are constantly antagonizing manage- 
ment. But, on the whole, the trend is in the direction of 
strong and constructive unions. Steel management, gen- 
erally, has recognized that the ‘top command of SWOC is 
not only exceptionally intelligent but is also more coop- 
erative and responsible than the leadership of many of 
the other newly-formed CIO unions. With the spread of 
workers’ education by SWOC and the greater willing- 
ness of management to accept the union in good faith as 
a permanent agency of collective bargaining, industrial 
relations in the steel industry are progressing. 
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The Woman in Blue 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE IN RURAL AREAS 


THE TRIM WOMAN IN A WHITE-COLLARED BLUE UNIFORM 
who first jolted into Gilmer County, West Virginia, not 
so very long ago was a pioneer in the wilderness. Gilmer 
County was practically virgin territory to modern medi- 
cine and hygiene. Although there are three doctors in the 
county seat, beyond, within a radius of about twenty-five 
miles there is no physician at all. The roads are so bad, 
the distances so great, the people so poor, that no practi- 
tioner, however generous and humane, can subsist in 
Gilmer County. 

There are hundreds of Gilmer Counties in the United 
States. From coast to coast in this enlightened land ‘there 
are people living in such regions who still put a live toad 
in the oven to cure diphtheria; who put cobwebs in 
wounds to stop the bleeding; who blow into a jug to aid 
in the delivery of the placenta; who give snuff to help 
women in labor. 

The woman in blue—the public health nurse—is the 
hardy crusader who journeys into such byways to teach 
the true religion of health and well-being to the poor, the 
superstitious, the sick. 

In this country today there are about 25,000 public 
health nurses, employed by county health departments, by 
state boards of health, by public schools, by the U.S. In- 
dian Service, by the federal government, by private nurs- 
ing groups, by insurance companies, by industrial corpo- 
rations, by the Red Cross, by the National Tuberculosis 
Association, by the WPA and by the public health nurs- 
ing departments of universities and colleges. Though the 
programs of services differ, their objectives are all the 
same, and their techniques are similar. 

Ironically, about 17,000 of them are at work in cities 
where, though the need is great, the facilities are best. 
Less than a third are in rural areas where there are not 
only no famous hospitals and renowned scientists but not 
even the common conveniences of running water, gas 
stoves, telephones, or roads. 

In this article we shall see the woman in blue as she 
serves in the country. 

Now the public health nurse is no romantic figure who 
goes to cool the brow of the fevered. “We give no bedside 
care,” you'll hear directors in offices state primly. “Ours 
is an educational function. Our main responsibility is 
protecting the family and raising the general level of 
health in the community. We help to secure early medical 
diagnosis and treatment of illness; assist the family in 
carrying out medical, sanitary and social procedures for 
the prevention of disease and the promotion of health; 
aid in adjusting social conditions which affect health; 
and influence the community to understand and develop 
health facilities.” 

All of which sounds as warm, as human, as the bino- 
mial theorem! 

In practice, however—well, read this hasty report of one 
nurse in the Virginia hills: 


I was with the rural doctor when we received a maternity 
call. To reach the place we had to walk one mile straight up 
the mountain through a creek bed, there being no road. 
Fortunately there were rocks to protect our feet from the 
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water. Reaching the home, a shack on a ledge, we found 
thirteen women, three babies, and the husband in the room 
with the patient. 

The woman was in a critical condition, so I walked back 
to town, got an anesthetic and other things the doctor needed, 
and returned. After strenuous hours, the doctor decided at 
two o'clock that it was impossible to accomplish anything 
in the home. We improvised a stretcher and started with 
four men to “pack” her to the main road where we could - 


find a motor to take her to the hospital. Before we had gone ~ 


very far the burden became too heavy for the men and an- 


other woman and J had to relieve two of them. We reached > 


the hospital by ten in the morning, but the i woman died 
that evening. 


)) 


| 


| 


} 


{ 
| 


I had to tell the husband and go with him to the company ! 


store to arrange for a casket. The store manager gave money 
to the Red Cross Committee for a shroud and one of the 
committee members made it during the night. It was too far 
to “pack” the casket up the mountain to the home, but it 
was taken to the cabin of a friend as nearby as possible. 

I left orders that the casket should not be opened until I 
got there, as we had no undertaker, and later in the day I 
attended to this matter. 

The afternoon of the funeral I was called on to do the 


only thing left which I had not done—conduct the funeral. || 


service. 


READ BETWEEN THE LINES OF THIS RECORD OF HARDSHIP AND), 


tragedy. You find a picture of a public servant who is 
the “friend who makes salt sweet and blackness bright” 


for a whole community. In the performance of her bleak- 


ly prescribed duties, the public health nurse becomes the 


confidante and advocate, the good neighbor of the hum- ‘ 


ble folk she instructs. 
Come with me. We shall see an average nurse doing 


an ordinary day’s work. Nothing exciting, nothing pic- } 


turesque. A humdrum day’s occupation. 


Let us join Miss Laura Burrow. Miss Burrow is a‘) 


nurse in Fayette County in central West Virginia, one of 


those counties with steep wooded mountains and rushing _ 
rivers. Miss Burrow, a young woman with a Myrna Loy 
nose but with serenity and sympathy instead of laughter | 


in her wide-set eyes, is a native of these hills. A college 
graduate, trained at a famous hospital, she brings scien- ’ 


tific skill of the first quality combined with innate knowl-! 
edge of the people on the harsh mountainside farms and \ 


in the mining camps. 
We drive up an apparently perpendicular red mud road | 
and breathe a prayer of thanksgiving when Miss Burrow 


says regretfully that we'll have to get out and climb about | 
a quarter of a mile to the Stephens house. Miss Burrow 1 


hasn’t seen Mrs. Stephens’ latest since it was born five | 


months ago. She’s worried. | 


Mrs. Stephens i is at home. So is Mr. Stephens, an unem- 
ployed miner who retreats to the rocking chair and screens‘ 


himself with a newspaper for the period of our visit. The + 


five Stephens children are at home. So is the cat and | 


\ 
| 
\ 


y 
| 
| 


| 


the practically-Pekingese. , 


“I ben comin’ ter see you, Nurse, but somehow I aint 
got to it.” 


three small rooms, all cluttered and sour-smelling. It’ 
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We can understand that. The shack has only’ Hh 


has been raining for days and the walls are mottled with 
dampness. One child is curled up in a packing box bed, 
and a tow-headed lad is listless. The baby is as bright as 
she is soiled. Mrs. Stephens herself is a sallow stooped 
woman, frail but not unintelligent. 

“You lamb!” beams Miss Burrow, wasting time with 
those noises and expletives peculiar to all women, even 
the most efficient, when confronted with a laughing 
baby. “She’s Jovely, Mrs. Stephens!” 

“T dunno if she’s pickin’ up just right. Don’t seem like 
I kin feed her so good.” 

“Would you like me to weigh her?” The mother hopes 
she will. Weighing the baby is a rite—and a lesson in 
cleanliness. It inspires Mrs. Stephens to put some clothes 
in the boiler right away. 

“She’s fine. She’s even a little overweight. She’s more 
than my scales can show exactly. But if you're having 
trouble feeding her, why don’t you come into the clinic 
and let the doctor look her over? Maybe you'd like to, 
have him see you too. How are you feeling since you've 
had her?” 

“I don’t sleep so good. And I got a 
backache all the time. Do you know 
anything I kin do fer it?” 

We see there is nothing of the off- 
cious intruder here; no government 
worker surging in and doing good be- 
cause she’s paid to, whether the victim 
wants her or not. Miss Burrow, who 
has a gentle voice, a hesitant manner, 
and the tact of an angel, and our host- 
ess, Mrs. Stephens, are quite simply a 
couple of women discussing children 
and symptoms and housekeeping prob- 
lems. 

“Have you any milk, Mrs. Stephens? 
I always find that a cup of warm milk 
helps me to sleep. What’s the matter 
with Sissy? Do you think I should 
take her temperature? Ninety-nine. 
Not much. But I do think it would be 
a good idea to bring her up to the clinic 
Monday. I’m sure she’s all right, but it 
would be too bad to take any chances. 
If you like, I'll ask the Evanses to bring 
you in their car.” 

The tow-headed child sidles up and 
plucks at his mother’s skirt. “What's 
the matter, brother?” inquires the 
nurse. 

“Sore froat.” 

Brother’s feet are bare and his clothes 
are soaking, but on the whole he looks 
well enough. Miss Burrow consults a 
card. “The doctor at the clinic said he 
ought to have his tonsils out, didn’t 
he? This is a fine time of the year for 
it. If you want to have it done next 
week, I’ll arrange with a doctor in town 
to see how soon it can be done. It won't 
hurt you much, darling, and you can 
have some ice cream.” 

“I’m givin’ him this for it.” Mrs. Ste- 
phens shows a bottle of wicked green 
fluid. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING, BORN OF THE 
need for nursing care of the sick poor, 
has broadened its scope of activity to in- 
clude service to all individuals regard- 
less of race, creed or economic status. In 
home, schools and industry, the public 
health nurse renders actual nursing ser- 
vice and teaches by demonstration and 
explanation. She is concerned not only 
with a sick baby or a tuberculous father, 
but with the health of all the family. For 
this enlarging scope of her work she 
needs postgraduate preparation. 

The National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing sets standards for these 
nurses and serves as a guide to health 
agencies.—PURCELLE PECK, R.N., Editor, 
Public Health Nursing. 


“I’m sure it’s a good medicine,” the nurse responds 
doubtfully, “but it’s about gone, and salt and hot water 
is just as good, and cheaper. Oh these flies!” 

“That landlord has promised us screens and promised 
us. But he don’t never bring ’em. Mebbe if you was to 
speak to him...” 

We marvel at the human interpretation of the official 
purpose of this visit. The early medical diagnosis, assist- 
ing the family in carrying out sanitary procedures, etc. 
It was all done in terms of tonsils and medical examina- 
tions and weighing the baby, and screens and warm milk! 

We visit another of these remote cabins. A woman is 
pregnant—for the fifteenth time. Thirteen of her children 
are living. She doesn’t want to go to the pre-natal clinic. 
Miss Burrow has been trying to convince her that she 
needs it now, more than ever. None of the other children 
had birth certificates, and they need them. Miss Burrow 
is bringing the certificates. The mother is so delighted 
that she agrees to come. 

In another home, Miss Burrow makes her first visit 
because the teacher reported a child’s 
eyes were bad. The nurse finds a 
mother who says she has a tumor, a 
father with heart-trouble, nobody em- 
ployed. Miss Burrow arranges to have 
surgical care for the mother, to find a 
job for the oldest boy, to get glasses 
for two other youngsters, to get milk 
for the children, through the P.T.A. 
and to teach the oldest girl how to care 
for her mother during her conva- 
lescence. 

So it goes. 

Not all the work of the public health 
nurse is done during these home visits. 
Each Saturday morning she is in the 
office where she confers with families 
and uses pamphlets prepared by the 
state, the federal government and sev- 
eral outstanding insurance companies 
to aid her in teaching health. She also 
talks over every conceivable problem 
from Janey’s adenoids to Mrs. Brophy’s 
husband’s. drinking. She discusses 
clothes, divorce, church socials—every- 
thing. 

She organizes midwives’ conferences, 
calling all the licensed midwives in 
from every part of the county for in- 
struction and discussion. 

She arranges for and serves at clin- 
ics. Let us go to another state to see a 
clinic. We'll visit St. Margaret’s, in 
Anne Arundel County, Maryland. St. 
Margaret’s is an aristocrat of public 
health centers because it has its own 
shining white Quaker style building. 
Most clinics are conducted in school- 
rooms, in churches, in the county build- 
ing—anywhere. St. Margaret’s was 
given to the community by a private 
donor who not only built the clean 
little house but also endowed it with 
funds to retain a full time public health 
nurse. The center and the. nurse are, 
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however, under the supervision of the county health 
department. We journey out with one of the county’s 
public health nurses to a “well-baby conference.” Young- 
sters from diaper to school age are romping around. 

The doctor’s assistants are public health nurses and lay 
volunteers. Like many states, Maryland has health asso- 
ciations in each community. This is the new technique for 
making the community health the immediate problem 
of all the neighbors. The public health nurse goes out 
and persuades the citizens to form an association. Some 
of its members help the doctors and nurses. The associ- 
ation pays their transportation. Thus community. health 
becomes as personal an interest as church or school. This 
clinic has fine Venetian blinds and gay curtains which 
the health association bought with the proceeds of a 
bake-sale. The Negro health association in this center 
had a Christmas tree, a party, and toys for the children 
for the first time in the history of the neighborhood. 


ALL SORTS OF PEOPLE ARE WAITING WITH THEIR CHILDREN 
here today. One woman, an alert-faced deaf mute, com- 
municates with the nurse with pad and pencil. A putteed 

bus driver, off his job for the day so he could take his 
- two freckle-faced red-heads to the doctor, fidgets amidst 
so many females. A plump woman proudly arranges the 
hair ribbons on her eighth and ninth. 

The volunteer worker records the height and weight 
of each child. Dr. Purvis quiets the frightened ones, jokes 
with the brave ones; tells the nurse this one needs her 
tonsils out, that one should surely have an hour’s sleep 
after lunch each day, Faith Borden needs more milk, etc. 

After the child is dressed, the nurse explains to the 
mother in simple language exactly what the doctor has 
told her. She also says if the family will wait, there'll be 
a movie. About health. Everyone waits. 

The public health nurse isn’t through with the child 
after she has interpreted the doctor’s instructions. Far 
from it! Presently she'll go to inquire whether little 
Esther’s family can afford to have her tonsils out. If 
they can’t, she’ll make all the arrangements. 

She’ll do practically anything, go anywhere. The 
woman in blue uses every mode of transportation from 
snowshoes, in a Maine winter, to a mule. In the Kentucky 
mountain regions, the nurses go from home to home on 
horseback. One nurse in New England uses a boat. 

She adapts herself to the local mode of living when it 
is indicated. In one Arizona district each family, regard- 
less of size, gets two barrels of water a week for all pur- 
‘poses. The two nurses announced they, too, would do 
with just two barrels. So they learned to economize: use 
water for a bath, and then scrub the floor with it! 

These women are singularly well qualified. The public 
health nurse is first of all a graduate registered nurse. In 
addition, she has had training in a college or university 
which has an approved public health nursing course. She 
has learned how to teach complicated facts and techniques 
about sanitation, nutrition, and so forth, in terms the 
most ignorant can understand. She has learned to grapple 
with the social and economic problems involved, and to 
coordinate the facilities of the community in the interest 
of family and general health. 

She has learned, in theory and practice, how to work 
with local doctors, First of all, she must refer all cases 
of illness to the family physician. Only if the patient has 
none and cannot afford one is it permissible for her to 
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arrange for medical care by some practitioner associated 
with a private or public agency. 

Most nurses in rural areas confide to us that some of 
their troubles are caused by lack of competent medical 
care. For instance, some old-fashioned practitioners don’t 
believe in the meticulous routine of modern pre-natal 
care. Others think the Wasserman test for pregnant 
women is a bore. One nurse got around a cantankerous 
gentleman with diplomacy which would delight the 
State Department: She carried a supply of tubes to his 
office, remarking casually, “I thought maybe you might 
be out of these, so, as I was coming this way, I just 
tucked them in my car.” He used them! 

Public health nursing as we have observed it in these 
pages is a development of this century in the United 
States. In 1916 there were 5152 women in blue employed 
the country over by all agencies, public and private. Then 
the federal government gave impetus to the movement. 
It passed the Sheppard-Towner maternity and infancy 
act in 1921. This act carried an appropriation of $1,240,000 
to be expended over a five-year period. It was extended 
through 1929, after which it expired. Though the sum of 
money involved was small, the act resulted in the devel- 
opment of state and local administration of public health 
nursing services to a far greater extent than before its 
advent. By 1931 there were 15,865 nurses at work. 


THE NEW SOCIAL SECURITY ACT APPROPRIATED $3,800,000 FoR 
maternal and child health. This fund, administered by 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, must 
be matched by the states. Consequently this year a total 
of $7,600,000 has been made available. This is by far the 
greatest sum ever spent by the federal government for 
this purpose. 

We can see how it affects the smallest units. For exam- 
ple: Anne Arundel County in Maryland, where we 
visited St. Margaret’s, has seven nurses. Three are paid 
by county funds, one by a private contribution, and three 
from social security moneys. Or take West Virginia. Here 
the state subsidizes county services to the extent of 50 
percent of the cost, while they are getting started. As the 
county comes to realize the value of the program and to 
finance it from local taxes, the state withdraws its finan- 
cial support. But the beginnings are hard. Now, with 
social security funds, the state will contribute 75 percent 
of the cost or even more when necessary. 

This is a great advance. But it does not mean that there 
are now so many women in blue that they can settle 
down placidly to a thirty-hour week. Far from it! In 
West Virginia there are still eleven counties so impover- 
ished they have not been able to meet the minimum re- 
quirement—an office for the nurse and her travel costs. 

No, 180 nurses is not enough for West Virginia, and 
25,000 is not enough for the United States. Although one 
nurse for each 2000 people is the minimum to be desired, 
in the cities we have one public health nurse per 5000. 
In the rural regions one nurse serves an average of 11,000. 

Consequently, after she has helped “pack” a woman in 
labor down the side of the mountain, she will go over 
to teach young Susy James how to make a bed with her 
mother sick in it; rush over to attend the pre-school con- 
ference in the little red schoolhouse; stop to pick up the 
cloth for the diapers the Big Sisters have given Mrs. Jones 
for her seventh; and go home to wash her stockings 
and repack her little black bag for another average day. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Of Savages, Science 
and Imaginary Lines 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


Even as I wriTE THESE WORDS, SUCH “PEACE” AS THERE IS 
in the world hangs by a hair. The stability of that hair 
depends upon the unpredictable mentality of one man. 
Before this can be printed, his recklessness, driven by 
dreams and divinations and wrong-headed purposes, may 
have set fire to the powder lying loose all over tormented 
Europe. A spark would do it, and the sparks are flying. 
The happiness, the lives of millions in being and yet 
unborn, the trend of human destiny in all parts of the 
earth without exception and for long future time, are at 
the mercy of uncontrollable decisions which none can 
foresee. There are two men, one ruling Germany, the 
other Italy, whose actions are involved; but at the mo- 
ment the Italian would appear to be lying low—it looks 
almost as if Mussolini foresaw disadvantage and danger 
for himself in the German’s present “stealing of the show.” 
One suspects that he is remembering that the Sudeten 
Germans in Czechoslovakia, about whom Hitler is just 
now excited, are in much less persecuted condition than 
the Germans in the formerly Austrian, now Italian, 
Tyrol. Will they be next? 
JT shall not attempt here either diagnosis or prophecy. 
The elements of the situation are common property; save 
for the dark tortuous windings of that Teutonic mind 
there is no mystery. One wishing to refresh his memory 
about the general picture would do well to read such a 
study of it as James T. Shotwell’s On the Rim of the 
Abyss, to whose excellence I have alluded before. 1 
would commend also a new book, Foreign A ffairs— 
1919-1937, by E. L. Hasluck, who although an English- 
man with a preponderantly British point of view never- 
theless writes objectively and with clear view of the whole 
panorama.* Regardless of one’s opinions as to details of 
statement or conclusions, these books, in many ways com- 
plementary of each other, serve both to inform and to 
clarify. But one needs only the events from day to day 
to confirm the conviction that we are desperately near 
the breaking point of the forever irreconcilable conflict 
between irresponsible despotism and the unquenchable 
passion of mankind for liberty. Let us hope still that san- 
ity, common sense, the realization out of experience that 
in such a general war as threatens there can be no victor 
but only new and universal ruin, setting civilization back 
a thousand years, will avert it, despite the machinations 
of the gods of mischief who get their fun out of human 
tragedy. 


ONE HEARS AND READS FREQUENTLY IN SPEECHES, SERMONS, 
books and other forms of comment, mournful allusions 
to the fact that the tendencies and practices of war have 
been made more efficient and more dreadful by the very 


*ON THE RIM OF THE ABYSS. By Jaems T. Shotwell. New York. 
Macmillan. 400 pp. Price $3. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS—1919-1937. By E. L. Hasluck. New York. Mac- 
millan. 347 pp. Price $2.50. Both of these books at these prices post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 
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progress of civilization; that technological discoveries 
and devices have served to increase and intensify the sav- 
agery of the savage that abides so thinly hidden under the 
skins of all of us. In the material sense it is true. Science 
has indeed immensely aggravated the destructiveness of 
the machinery of war. But the savage is the same old 
savage. There never was a time, I suppose there never 
will be while belief persists in force as a solvent of human 
problems, when this benighted fool did not and will not 
misuse for his folly whatever can be turned into a weapon, 
prostituting his finest gifts and treasures and destroying 
himself and his neighbors under the delusion that slaugh- 
ter and destruction can somehow serve his greed, his lust, 
his absurd passion for owning things and dominating 
other people. Since he first stood erect, discovered fire 
and began to invent and adapt, he always has used in 
war “the latest achievements of science.” This half-divine 
creature, this “forked radish with head fantastically 
carved,” empowered beyond all other creatures (as he flat- 
ters himself) to choose between good and evil, can and 
does turn into a weapon every useful thing, however in- 
nocent, harmless, beneficent in itself—from the flint ar- 
rowhead of the hunter to the world-encircling airship. 
The World War, more than any previous one, saw the 
devotion to the purposes of mass murder not only of 
scientific and industrial research, but of music, art, drama, 
literary accomplishments, even the instincts of philan- 
thropy. One high in the councils of the American Red 
Cross said to me at the time: “I see the Red Cross only as 
another agency for winning the war.” Shades of Clara 
Barton! 


Frirz KreisLeR, GREAT-HEARTED MAN AND MUSICIAN, WIZARD 
of the violin, having the misfortune to be a subject of 
Austria-Hungary, was summoned home by that govern- 
ment to join its army. To go to war ... war against 
the very fellowmen whom he had been used to charm 
and inspire with incomparable music, interpreting in that 
universal language the emotions of great composers of 
many nationalities including those of “the enemy,” and 
as well expressing his own radiant, loving personality. 
I do not remember what they set him to do; but cer- 
tainly the intent was that his ten magic fingers, his keen 
intelligence, his intensity of emotion, his whole person- 
ality, should be devoted to the business of killing men— 
at whatever cost, even of his life, to the precious contribu- 
tion he was uniquely fitted to make and all his life had 
been making to the happiness and welfare of the world. 
It was bull-headed luck (if there be such a thing) that he 
emerged from the war “all in one piece,” with those 
fingers and their wizardry unscathed, whatever its hor- 
rors may have done to him otherwise. Innumerable other 
men of ineffable skills and profundities of soul were less 
fortunate; left in fragments upon the sodden earth, the 
whole world poorer for such waste of its best. 
Everywhere mankind is living far below the level of 
decent subsistence; millions actually starving because, in 
the last analysis, the industrial and commercial organiza- 
tion has been unable to produce and sensibly distribute 
enough to make up for the stupendous waste of the last 
great and still continuing war-debauch and at the same 
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time make ready—as we have all been doing on a pro- 
digious scale—for the contemplated “next” one, now 
hanging over us, as I have said, by a raveling thread. The 
hungry, ragged world is more or less consciously, and for 
very much the same reason, in the position of the hungry, 
ragged farmhand who, met dolefully trudging and asked 
why he looked so lugubrious, replied: “’m going to town 
to get drunk again, and Lord, how I dread it!” The 
money with which the tattered idiot gets drunk would 
nourish his family and displace his rags. The fabulous 
wealth wasted on armaments worse than useless. would 
go far to abolish poverty. Anywhere you go and any 
time you have the patience to listen, you may hear the 
screams of those who deplore our vast expenditures for 
the purposes of reconstruction, for roads, bridges, public 
buildings, schoolhouses, parks, playgrounds, improve- 
ments generally, productive wealth for the long future; 
together with the employment and support of the invol- 
untarily unemployed, the economically dislodged. You 
will seldom hear a peep from these protesters about our 
own immense expenditures for the warfare which, in 
our own famous Kellogg-Briand Pact, we have solemnly 
forsworn. 

Figures collated by the United Press and published 
recently indicate that during the 1937-38 fiscal year, ended 
June 30 last, the seven major powers—United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Soviet Russia and 
Japan—together spent for military purposes close to 14 
billion dollars, with expectation of a total by several bil- 
lions higher in the current year—incalculably more in 
the event of a general war. This is what is beggaring the 
world—this and its accompanying state of mind. 


For THE TROUBLE Is NOT IN THE INSTRUMENTS BUT IN THE 
heart of the savage. Those five smooth stones lay in the 
brook-bed, harmless in themselves; suitable as playthings 
for children or mayhap to be built into a structure for 
shelter of man or beast . . . until the hand of that other 
famous musician, singer and harpist, David son of Jesse, 
put them in his scrip and with his sling, his skill, his 
stance rightly gripping the foothold, and most of all his 
intent to kill, sunk one of the stones into the forehead of 
the giant champion of the Philistines. No matter that our 
sympathies traditionally are with David; let professions 
“be never so benevolent; as Pascal somewhere says: “Men 
never do evil so completely and cheerfully as when they 
do it from religious conviction.” At the last of it, the most 
potent weapon of Japan in its present suicidal invasion of 
China is the utter inbred patriotism of the Japanese peo- 
ple—that will be available for the continuance of the 
outrage long after everything else has failed. It all de- 
pends upon how and why and by whom these wondrous 
implements of today, material and spiritual, are used. Raw 
muscle, skill, education, scientific wizardry, money, organ- 
izing ability—every good and useful attribute and pos- 
session—enhance potentialities for evil in a bad or mis- 
guided person, as they magnify the beneficent power of 
wisdom and good will. It is the will to use it so that 
makes science deadly in the hands of malevolence. 
Consider, for example, the scandal of Japanese delib- 
erate encouragement in the conquered areas of China of 
the distribution of raw opium, morphine, heroin and 
other narcotic drugs. Of all the diabolical things that have 
characterized the Japanese raids upon her neighbor, 
none is more studied in its malevolence than this. At the 
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recent meeting in Geneva of the League of Nations Com- 


| 


mission on Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, Stuart J. 
Fuller, representing the United States, categorically 
charged without substantial contradiction that, for exam- 


ple, on April 3 last a Japanese armed vessel landed at | 
Macao for account of Japanese consignees in Shanghai 
1100 chests of Persian raw opium—sufhcient for the man-_ 
ufacture of 8000 kilograms of morphine or heroin; at | 
least a year’s supply for 164,000 addicts. It was charged § 
at that meeting and has not been seriously denied that 
wherever the Japanese control in China, in puppet Man-~ 


chukuo and other conquered provinces (I quote a sum- 


mary of the conclusions drawn from the discussion by the 
Geneva special correspondent of Headway, the organ of | 


the British League of Nations Union): 


(1) The Chinese anti-opium agencies have been systemat-- ‘ 


ically paralyzed by the Japanese; 

(2) The import of opium and other narcotics has become 
virtually unrestricted; 

(3) The business is in the hands of a number of Japanese 
and Korean “rings” in intimate relation with the Japanese 
and other authorities; 

(4) Opium and other narcotics are being forced upon non- 


addicts, and Chinese workers are frequently forced to re-— 


ceive part of their wages in the form of narcotics. 


The policy would appear to be twofold: namely, to_ 
promote the distribution of and profiteering in illicit § 


drug traffic all over the world, under cover of the chaos 


in China, and at the same time to aggravate the degra- 
dation and brutalization of the people of China. At the ~ 
same time the Japanese are merciless in suppressing any — 


distribution or use of these narcotics among their own 


fighting forces, as they are in excluding both from their 


homeland. Meanwhile, the British North Borneo Com- 
pany announces the closing of its list of “registered smok- 
ers” of “prepared” opium as of the end of 1939, ex- 
pressing the hope and belief that within ten years opium- 
smoking will have been virtually abolished in North 


Borneo. All of which is gratifying—on paper. But of what 
use when the Japanese are flooding the Far East with — 
the vastly more deadly manufactured drugs, the smug- 


gling of which is almost impossible to prevent? It 


seeps across all the borders—beneficent anodynes of medi- ~ 
cine turned in the hands of perverted people into one of © 


the great curses of the world. 

Speaking of leaky borders . . . I have before me a pub- 
lished letter (New York Times, August 14) of Andrue 
Berding, recently chief of the Associated Press bureau in 
Rome, commenting upon his emotions as, fresh from the 
borders-bristling conditions in Europe, he traveled hun- 
dreds of miles along the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence proj- 
ect between the United States and Canada, eastern end 
of the 5526-mile imaginary) line demarking the interna- 
tional boundary. No Maginot Line, no Siegfried Line, 
behind which armed men grimly await murderous con- 
flict. No soldiers, no warships, no fortifications guard 
this symbolic division between great nations of mutually 
friendly folk. Sanity and right relations govern the going 
back and forth across it. No megalomaniacs rule these 
peoples to their hurt, crazily imagining mutual mischief 
by the use of the wonderful gifts of modern scientific 
achievement. The plotting on either side has to do with 
the ways in which these peoples may best use the re- 
sources owned in common, of which they cannot avail 
themselves otherwise than by cooperative effort. 
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On Understanding Europe 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


CONSCRIPT EUROPE, by Randolph Leigh. Putnam. 308 pp. Price $3. 


ACROSS THE FRONTIERS, by Phillip Gibbs. Doubleday-Doran. 309 
pp. Price $3. 


PEACE WITH THE DICTATORS, by Norman Angell. Harpers. 291 
pp. Price $3. 


UNTO CAESAR, by F. A. Voight. Putnam. 303 pp. Price $3. 
Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


To REVIEW BOOKs ON EvROPE Is AT THE MOMENT A LITERARY 
gesture. But suppose the plain American, turning in fear 
from the headlines on Czechoslovakia that hail the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the Armistice, declares “Europe is mad”; 


yet, driven by a sense of justice, seeks in these volumes to ' 


discover what curse has befallen these peoples and what 
cure for this madness can be conceived—how will he profit 
in understanding or guidance for his own acts? I shall 
understudy this plain American, for I share his remoteness, 
his ignorance, and his blundering good intentions. I differ 
in that I have read the books whereas few plain Americans 
will read any one of them. 

That is a tragic pity. The distinguished authors are in- 
formed, experienced in affairs, deeply devoted to peace and 
good will, and have labored in desperate earnest to convey 
the meaning of our life-and-death crisis. The publishers offer 
the books as a service without expectation of profits. The 
studies in themselves are treasuries of little known facts, 
often profound in thought, brilliant in thrusts of irony and 
satire, and challenging to mind and heart. Yet the plain man 
who votes and fights will lay them aside for the misleading 
drama of the headlines. Why? 

He will feel (as I do) that they are too long, bulky with 
the involutions of a thesis, not focused on main themes: 
that they are difficult, for close-thinking on essences ¢s diffi- 
cult; that they presuppose a knowledge of geography, races, 
economics, and the psychology of nations that most of us 
do not possess. Little use is made of our modern devices for 
clarity and interest. No map, photograph, or graphic aid 
is offered save the cartoon-pictures in Angell. Consider, by 
contrast, how photographs have taught our people of the 
sharecropper’s tragedy. 

Finally, these are not happy books, but ominous and dis- 
couraging, for these honest men have been disillusioned by 
twenty years’ events out of any faith in panaceas. They must 
register forces that all agree may end in catastrophe; they 
likewise agree the only way out is through a long period of 
conciliation by a unity of sacrifice, education and discipline. 
This is a harsh prospect to Americans who think they re- 
solve problems by passing a law or electing a reform admin- 
istration. There is no administration in Europe, and no law. 


THESE JUDGMENTS ON THE INERTIA AND IGNORANCE OF PLAIN 
Americans are in no wise a disparagement of the intrinsic 
importance of the books. Doubtless they were not intended 
for plain people, but for those élite intelligences—statesmen, 
editors, publicists—who can translate in simple forms for the 
people what of truth and stern hope the pages reveal. They 
are challenges to such interpreters, for until the people gain 
some understanding and knowledge of peoples, not one step 
can be taken toward the single way out. Our very modes of 
communication are challenged: print-symbolism is inade- 
quate to convey a true realization of how other people feel 
and will, yet feelings below consciousness and will without 
reason are the essences of our present conflicts. Action and 
suffering may yet be the final interpreters. That is why, per- 
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haps, parts of these books seem merely talk about reality, 
just as this review may seem talk about reality. 


NEVERTHELESS, LET US SEE WHAT OUR IDEAL PLAIN AMERICAN 
may get from these authors. He will understand and perhaps 
endorse Randolph Leigh’s advocacy of isolation from the 
tribe of predatory Europeans who cannot be “re-rescued” 
from the chaos their own lust for power and pelf creates. 
He ticks off the reasons for each nation. We cannot cooperate 
with a democratic England because it is a fading empire 
under an oligarchy, buttressed by the powers of the Prime 
Minister, the Church, and the Lords. Germany is a breeding 
ground where population is swamping her proposed eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency; she must expand—and can only be- 
hind her bayonets. France is a “Gimmeland” that might 
“cooperate in the hope of more money from us.” Our past 
gifts are massed in evidence. Her legislators have hamstrung 
the executive and in turn submit to rule by party committees 
that may become the Revolutionary Committee. Europe is 
bankrupt because the dividends of imperialism on which she 
has lived are dwindling under competition and the resistance 
of the exploited peoples. 

The indictment is familiar, and one-sided. The value is 
in the mass of little known facts that often produce an effect 
of humor; such as the list of English sovereigns with their 
“domestic virtues”; that Queen Mary costs £70,000 a year; 
that the Lords are the judge-makers; that the Bishops’ honor- 
aria run from $75,000 for Canterbury to $10,000 for Sodor, 
for serving 3,142,943 communicants in about 40,000,000 
people. Our American can get instruction from this fellow- 
American’s blast, but we think he would reject the conclu- 
sion that even if Europe achieved a union for peace, it would 
mean a new license for freebooting at home and abroad. 


Puiu Gipps OFFERS A BRILLIANT JOURNALIST'S CLEAR RESUME 
of the past twenty years, the causes of present passion, of the 
stricken League of Nations in which he passionately be- 
lieved, and of the resurgence of Germany. His last chapters 
are really questions. Cannot an understanding between the 
honest liberals of England and the best traditions of Ger- 
many save Europe? Cannot a reasonable and civilized per- 
suasion end the torture of the Jews? Will the American illu- 
sion of possible isolation change to a policy of world coopera- 
tion? These very days may answer his questions. His last 
hopes are for friendships between England and Germany and 
the slow creation of spirit of conciliation and good will in 
Europe. Yet this is a fine offering to our American reader: 
it will challenge his idealism, and provide an intelligent 
humanitarian’s interpretation of these sad twenty years. 

No other of these authors seems to agree with Norman 
Angell’s detailed argument that peace can be guaranteed by 
an instrument of collective security that will limit aggression, 
if necessary, by joint use of armed police power. They con- 
tend that this would divide Europe (where unity of spirit 
is the paramount need) into two armed camps with war in- 
evitable. But Norman Angell, who exposed the futility of 
war in The Great Illusion, and won a Nobel Peace award, 
has not turned militarist. He holds that with the present 
forces for violence abroad in Europe the pacifist position is 
untenable. Non-resistance would simply mean the seizure of 
power by fascists within or without. The dilemma jis not 
between the use of arms or conciliation, but between the 
use of arms by selfish coalitions for their own ends, and 
their use by a union of nations that will defend each other 
against fascist aggression. The union must not “crystallize 
inequality of right, but offer its opponents the same freedom 
and economic opportunity it defends.” (Cont. on page 514) 
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Clearly this reveals the crux of such programs: Is there 
enough unity of spirit and purpose among the democracies, 
enough of abnegation and sacrifice, to make them join the 
union and pay the price? The answer might be to try. Nor- 
man Angell’s faith that the aggressor nations would not risk 
war, but ultimately enter a union that promised justice for 
their needs, may be the doubtful alternative to war by de- 
fault. It is proposed as an experimental transition to some- 
thing better. Democracy must sometime risk proving its 
virtue. 


To STATE BRIEFLY THE THESES ADVANCED IN UNTO Cagsar IS 
false emphasis. The thinking is profound and original, and 
not to be understood vicariously. The book should be read 
because it deals with the deep springs of national psychology 
behind the drama of events and so may orient our concept 
of the roots of the present confusions. Voight declares that 
the evil in both Marxism and National Socialism is that they 
set up a subjectively derived myth of the Millennium. The 
curse of our age is that we think we can realize heaven on 
earth. He even includes the militant pacifists as victims of the 
myth that they can enforce their vision of a peaceful age 
by sanctions. Therefore, the justification in Russia and 
Germany of any means of realizing the mythological Para- 
dise—in Germany by hatred of the Jews, coercive propa- 
ganda, the rise of the divinely inspired leader, the inquisi- 
tion against the heretic—the deification of class or state. But 
the human race can reach no Millennium; sin will invade 
the Paradise; the evidence is before us. The men Messiahs 
have failed. 

On this provocative theme, the foreign affairs editor of 
The Manchester Guardian bases his views of recent history 
with especial emphasis on the need for England to keep 
armed to protect her vital interests and feel secure enough 
to show at times “a certain bias in favor of an ideal policy.” 
This is a disappointing come-out for a view that might have 
closed with an adjuration to repent our sins and seek a new 
faith in God’s heaven. 


Our PLAIN AMERICAN MIGHT FIND HIS CONFUSION WORSE CON- 
founded by these books. He would be understandably human 
if he repeated: “Europe is crazy. We have to remain aloof 
for there is nothing to join. When Europe finds some unity 
of her own, we can help.” But we cannot wait. Humanity 
together must confront confusion or give up the hope that 
man can share in forming his own destiny. 


The Case for Pacifism 


THE CONQUEST CF VIOLENCE, by Bart DeLigt. 
by Aldous Huxley. Dutton. 
Graphic. 


J With introduction 
306 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey 


THE PACIFIST LITERATURE OF OUR TIME IS IMPRESSIVE. ITs 
rapid growth is matched by its uncompromising character. 
It is adorned also by an increasing number of great names— 
as witness, among recent pacifist writers, such distinguished 
men as Bertrand Russell, A. A. Milne, H. M. Tomlinson, 
Beverly Nichols, and Aldous Huxley. Not only the preachers 
but the authors and scholars of our day are turning in revolt 
against militarism to the means as well as the end of peace. 
And the means, let me say, are the important thing! Only 
the way of peace can lead to the goal of peace. 

Baron DeLigt is a Dutch sociologist. He is a pacifist of 
the absolutist type—one, that is, who repudiates the use of 
force and violence for any reason to any end. He is as much 
concerned with getting rid of violence in the revolutionary 
struggle against capitalism inside the nations as in the fear- 
ful struggles between nations known as war. In the one case 
as in the other, he believes violence to be fatal to any good 
cause, and in the end destructive of civilization itself. As a 
sociologist, DeLigt is interested more in the practical than 
in the idealistic aspects of the problem. He knows what his- 
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tory has recorded in the past and therefore is now prophecy- 
ing infallibly for the future. Original and emphatic is his 
denunciation of what he calls “the absurdity of bourgeois 
pacifism.” Jt is his conviction that “war, capitalism, and 
imperialism are co-substantial one with another” and there- 
fore must be eliminated together. 


This book is one of the most important contributions to 
the pacifist literature of our time. It is contemporary, like 
good journalism, in fronting right up to the baffling prob- 
lems presented by Russia, Spain, Japan, the League of Na- 
tions and the Kellogg Pact. But it has the qualities of a 
profound philosophy. In its closing challenge, “Don’t wait 
for the eleventh hour,” and in its “plan of campaign” for 
action now, it adds leadership to thought. 

New York Joun Haynes Hotmes 


We and They 


OUR COUNTRY, OUR PEOPLE, AND THEIRS, by M. E. Tracy. 
Macmillan. 120 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THE EDITOR oF Current History, EVIDENTLY AWARE OF THE 
fact that the democracies of the world are in retreat, wishes 
to restore our faith in our nation, its traditions and its capa- 
cities. He does not believe that the one-party totalitarian 
dictatorships are superior in any respect to our democracy, in 
spite of the fact that these states have been aggressively 
successful while the democracies have faltered and failed. 
“Without belittling their achievements,’ writes Mr. Tracy, 
“fascism, nazism, and Russian socialism have a long way 
to go before they can show results comparable to those of 
the United States.” The factual basis of such comparisons 
as seem to him appropriate, constitute the bulk of this un- 
usual volume. But, before the author proceeds with this 
ambitious project of comparison, he supplies a simple defini- 
tion of democracy which is summarized thus: 


“Dictatorship rests on the assumption that the people as a 
whole cannot think intelligently, and that they are better 
off when a few rulers or leaders do their thinking for them. 
Democracy, on the other hand, rests on the assumption that 
the primary objective of government is not to acquire and 
exercise unlimited power, but to promote human progress, 
and that this can best be accomplished by releasing the mind, 
imagination and ingenuity of men through the greatest pos- 
sible degree of liberty. To sum up, dictatorship looks upon 
men as made for government, while democracy looks upon 
government as made for men.” 


As is customary with those who believe that democracy should 
be defended, as contrasted with those who wish to refurbish 
democracy and bring it to a state of compatibility with science 
and technology, Mr. Tracy seems to identify democracy pri- 
marily with liberty which, to most people, means individu- 
alism. What the totalitarian states have taught us is that in 
extremities the people will trade off their liberty for security. 
The perplexing task of democracy is, thus, to find a way of 
harmonizing liberty with security. This is a complicated and 
difficult undertaking because it involves some basic reorien- 
tations of thought and behavior. The most significant les- 
son which is to be learned from science and technology is 
that these instruments tend to diminish the functional efh- 
ciency of so-called natural controls. If we are to continue 
to utilize science and technology in creating an increasingly 
artificial environment, we must also learn how to expand 
our consciousness and the sphere of social control. To as- 
sume that such extensions of conscious control are at vari- 
ance with the essential qualities of freedom is to reduce 
freedom to a form of negativism. I say all of this as an in- 
troduction to Mr. Tracy’s fascinating book because I too 
want Americans to be proud of their country, but I gravely 
mistrust a pride which looks to the past and not to the fu- 
ture. A healthy variety of national self-respect seems to be 
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a prerequisite to a wholesome internationalism, but self-re- 
spect has as much to do with where the nation is going as 
with the place from which it has come. 

The scope of Mr. Tracy’s comparisons between the so- 
called totalitarian states and our country is, indeed, generous 
and transcends the specialized knowledge of a person like 
myself. He compares the areas, the natural resources, popu- 
lations, agriculture, mining, manufacturing, labor, business, 
trade, finance, living conditions, transportation, communica- 
tion, education, culture, recreation, the family, health, gov- 
ernment, national defense, law enforcement, crime and penol- 
ogy, and the human rights of Italy, Germany, Russia and 
the United States. The above list of categories may lead the 
reader to suspect a long and tedious set of statistical tables 
accompanied by equally tedious interpretations, but this is 
not the case. The book is wide and long and thin and on 
each page of the main text there are four columns, one for 
each country; in these columns are given the relevant facts, 
all presented in terms of excellent prose. 


Ir witt, I HOPE, GIVE YOU SOME REASSURANCE AND PROMISE FOR | 


the future of our Democracy. If the dose is too heavy and 
your pride goes to your head, may I suggest that you read 
as an antidote another small volume designed to further 
our patriotism, namely, I Like America by Granville Hicks, 
and read especially Chapter V which is entitled Nobody 
Starves—Much. In fact, it seems to me that these two vol- 
umes might be regarded as suitable companions for the 
autumn reading of those who (a) may allow the United 
States to lose its democratic tradition because they have suc- 
cumbed to the diseases of frustration and inferiority, or (b) 
those who may allow our democracy to decay from within 
by reason of that sort of uncritical pride which invariably 
precedes a fall. 

New York School of Social Work Epuarp C. LinpEMAN 
South America—A Round-up of Recent Literature 


REPUBLICAN HISPANIC AMERICA, a History, by Charles E, Chap- 
man. Macmillan. 463 pp. Price $4. 

A HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA, by David R. Moore, Prentice-Hall. 
826 pp. Price $5. 

A HISTORY OF ARGENTINA, by Ricardo Levene. 
edited by W. T. Robertson. University of North Carolina Press. 
pp. Price $4. 

THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POSITION OF ARGENTINA, 
by Vernon Lovell Phelps. University of Pennsylvania Press. 276 pp. 
Price $3. 

LATIN AMERICA: Its Prace tn Wortp Lire, by Samuel Guy Inman. 
Willett, Clark. 462 pp. Price $3.75. 

Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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OUR MANIFEST DESTINY STILL POINTS souTHWARD. Nor Now 
towards conquest but towards unity. And as governmental 
policies emphasize good-neighborliness, as tourists increas- 
ingly throng southward by sea and air, the demand grows 
for more books about Latin America. These new handy, 
authoritative histories are most welcome. 

The Spaniards and the Portuguese came just as did our 
forefathers—to explore and exploit a virgin continent, to sub- 
jugate or eliminate the aborigines, to win political indepen- 
dence and at last to produce the American phase of western 
civilization. In parallel lines run their history and ours, with 
the hardships and heroism of pioneering, the savage butch- 
eries of Indian wars, successful rebellion against the mother- 
land, importation and enslavement of African Negroes, civil 
wars, development and wasteful use of rich natural resources 
and the ultimate attainment of national personality. All Ameri- 
can nations have experienced the same conflict between the 
seaboard cities with their transplanted culture and the crude 
virile frontier, between the trends toward centralization and 
toward local autonomy. 

The splitting up of Hispanic America into a score of 
republics makes the historian’s task harder. Probably the sim- 
plest way is to write a general story of the colonial and inde- 
pendence period and then take up each country in turn. 
Professor Chapman. has done this. His new book should be 
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read along with his earlier Colonial Hispanic America [Mac- 
millan, 405 pp. Price $3] as a complete two-volume history. 
In the new volume the dramatic stories of the great libera- 
tors are behind us, and we see the new nations working out 
their several destinies. To enable us to understand the anarchic 
post-independence period everywhere, Dr. Chapman devotes 
three long chapters to a detailed account of the decade 1810- 
1821 in Argentina. During these dreary years 49 revolutions 
or civil wars are important enough to be mentioned. There 
follows an important chapter on the “Age of the Caudillos,” 
an attempt to explain that most striking phenomenon of 
Hispanic American history, the “dictator,” “general,” “caci- 
que,” “caudillo,’ as he is variously termed. In the beginning 
simply a transplanted feudal baron or a Spaniard playing the 
role of Indian chief, he has developed in modern times into 
a political boss ruling nation or province, very much as our 
Huey Long ruled Louisiana, or Frank Hague rules Jersey 
City. Understand the caudillo, and you understand Latin 
American politics. The persistence of the type is explained in 
part by the illiteracy and poverty of populations incapable of 
working elaborate constitutions set up by idealistic theorists 
of the past; in part by “personalismo,’ the Latin, and par- 
ticularly Spanish, tendency to form political groups around 
persons rather than programs. 


SOMEWHAT LESS INTERESTINGLY WRITTEN, BUT MORE COMPRE- 
hensive, is Dr. Moore’s solid 800-page volume. Part I covers 
the Colonial period and the wars of independence; Part II, 
the nineteenth century; Part II, Latin America today. In 
each part different countries or groups are taken up in turn. 
The final chapter is an excellent summing-up of foreign rela- 
tions, including the Monroe Doctrine, Pan-Americanism (with 
ake elie 1 Bolivar), the “Good Neighbor” doctrine, and 
Pan-American Congresses, including the latest at Buenos 
Aires. In view of Argentina’s increasing importance, the ab- 
sence of Argentine history and biography in English is most 
regrettable. Argentina, with its wealth of picturesque person- 
alities, its complicated and dramatic history, is an unworked 
gold mine for historians, biographers, novelists and dramatists. 


Dr. Levene sTANDS AT THE HEAD OF ARGENTINA’S CONTEMPO- 
rary historians. In spite of minor defects of style and arrange- 
ment this book is notable from every angle. We are equally 
fortunate in having such a work as Dr. Levene’s for transla- 
tion, and in having such a scholar as W. T. Robertson to do 
the translating. 

In 1516, ten years after the death of Columbus, the Rio 
de la Plata was discovered, and on its banks Buenos Aires 
was founded temporarily in 1536, permanently in 1580. In 
1776, what is now Argentina, Bolivia, Uruguay and Para- 
guay was taken from Peru and made a separate vice-royalty 
under the Spanish crown. Spain had aroused bitter resent- 
ment in Buenos Aires by her repressive economic policies. 
The French wars kept her too busy at home to suppress rebel- 
lion in the colonies. An impetus was given the independence 
movement by the success of the citizens of Buenos Aires, 
unaided by the mother country, in defeating powerful British 
invading forces in 1806 and 1807. Here were the beginnings 
of a national consciousness and a national army. A declaration 
of independence, July 9, 1816, ended nominal allegiance to 
exiled King Ferdinand. 

In 1812, José de San Martin, Argentine born, after a nota- 
ble military career in Spain, made his classic crossing of the 
Andes, cleared the Spanish armies out of Chile, created a fleet, 
and took an allied army to Peru by sea as the only way to 
put a definite end to Spanish power. Lima was taken and 
Peru declared free. Meanwhile, Simon Bolivar had vanquished 
the Spanish armies in Venezuela and Colombia. The two 
liberators met, San Martin saw that to wipe out the remain- 
ing Spanish force in Peru was a one-man job, And in a mag- 
nanimous gesture of renunciation he left that job to Bolivar, 
whose lieutenant, Sucre, won the final triumph at Ayacucho 
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in 1824. Meanwhile, San Martin, ignored and calumniated, 
went into voluntary exile in France, steadfastly refusing to, 


take any part in Argentina’s ceaseless civil wars. After his | 


death, his genius was recognized, and he stands today as the 
national hero of Argentina. 


In Argentina, abortive constitution making, dictatorships, i 
1 
and civil wars continued in bewildering fashion, The existing) ;, 


Federalist constitution was adopted in 1853, but a bitter strug- 
gle for supremacy between Buenos Aires and the provinces: 


| 
was not finally settled until 1880 when the city was set apart j) 
as the capital in a federal district. Since then, with one ex- | 

| 


ception, presidents have succeeded one another in peaceful 


constitutional manner, and the country has become the most ., 


orderly, progressive, and highly developed economically in alll 
Latin America. 


Just Now OUR TRADE RELATIONS WITH ARGENTINA ARE TO THE 
front. Worth study, therefore, is the Phelps monograph on , 
that country’s economic position. The chapter on Argentina’s 
foreign commercial policy indicates the basis of a satisfactory 


bilateral trade pact. Both countries are exporters of farm. 


products. We desire to sell to the Argentines automobiles,, 
farm machinery, electrical machinery and the like. But the 
Argentines like the idea of “buy from those who buy from: | 
us.” Mr. Phelps shows that we can buy much more from | 
them without hurting the interests of our farmers, that we. 


can well afford to let down the tariff bars on flax, canned , / 


meat, hides, quebracho extract (used in tanning), fruits and | 
casein. 1 
RATHER LOOSELY AND SKETCHILY Dr. INMAN DRAWS ON HIS 
long study of Latin America to show us how the peoples to . 
the south of us feel today. Dr. Inman is sympathetic and has 
had unusually close contacts with intellectuals and students, 
classes generally unfamiliar to tourists and business men from ; 


the United States. His most interesting chapter, Poets versus’ | 


| 


Engineers, notes that the Iberian conception of the funda- - 
mentals of life is different from that of the Anglo-Saxon. It 
is to be hoped that Dr. Inman is correct in thinking that, in 
spite of the impact of the machine age and the new political 
ideologies, “there is a tendency in the South to be more inter- 
ested in becoming itself than in following Europe or North 
America.” 


New York Benyamin P. Apams, 


Japan Over Asia 


JAPAN IN CHIN, by T. A. Bisson. Macmillan, 417 pp. Price $3 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 

THROUGH HIS RESEARCH WORK, THE AUTHOR IS KNOWN AS 
meticulous in the assembly of information on difficult inter- 
national situations and an objective interpreter of the issues 
at stake. Because it exemplifies these qualities, the present 
book, the result of a year’s study in the Far East, belongs in 
the front rank of the publications designed to supply reliable 
facts on the present war in China. It is a selective survey of 
recent events which lays more stress on what is significant 
than on a minute adherence to chronology. It includes a good 
deal about internal changes/in China and Japan which may 
not, at first glance, seem to be related to the present war but 
which, skillfully displayed, are seen to be factors of the first 
importance. Thus we see in a new light, for example, the 
Chinese government’s dealings with the patriotic student 
movement, and learn why the struggle for political leadership 
in Japan was bound to lead to risky foreign adventure. 

The author is particularly well informed about the former 
Soviet region in the northwest of China, which he has visited, 
and gives some clues to the probable outcome of the some- 
what one-sided attitude of “forget and forgive” which closed 
the era of bitter strife between reactionaries and liberals in 
Chinese politics. 

The attentive reader will come to the conclusion from this 


survey that Japan has overreached itself and will have to ac- 
cept something less than its declared aims of policy in China. 
He will also finish the book with much greater optimism 
than was warranted in the past that China will ere long 
achieve real unity as a progressive modern nation. The book 
does not, however, contain many generalizations but is a 
careful chronicle of events permitting of more than one 
interpretation. Bruno Lasker 


Little Caesar 


KEMAL ATATURK, by Hanns Froembgen. Hillman Curl. 285 pp. Price 
$3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Ir HAS BECOME AN ESTABLISHED CUSTOM TO LOOK UPON LITTLE 
dictators with more benevolence and respect than upon big 
ones. Those men who are directing the policies of more or 
less insignificant backward nations are widely credited and 
praised for what they have done for their people. In the face 
of the fact that they actually have introduced Western stand- 
ards, the emancipation of women, Western legislation and 
Western dress, it may be hard for Westerners to see what is 
wrong with their rule. 

That something is wrong, and that the shortcomings of 
little dictatorships are pretty much the same as the short- 
comings of big ones, is evident from the volume under re- 
view, which appears to present the case for dictatorship as 
such. Relating the dramatic story of Mustafa Kemal’s rise, 
Mr. Froembgen does not trouble to criticize the Turkish dic- 
tator’s methods of obtaining and preserving totalitarian 
powers. There is nothing sarcastic about his presentation 
of Kemal’s recent decision “to create an opposition party, 
which was to perform the function of a logical antithesis”— 
a move which seemed wise “on propaganda grounds, too.” 
When talking about the obvious strides of modern Turkey 
as a westernized power, Mr. Froembgen exclaims, “All this 
had been achieved without foreign money!’”—a rather start- 
ling statement in the face of the heavy financial assistance on 
the part of Soviet Russia. 

Ernest O. Hauser 


Whither Go We? 


COMMUNISM, FASCISM OR DEMOCRACY, by Eduard Heimann. 

Norton. 288 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

A. FORMER PROFESSOR AT THE UNiversiry OF HAMBURG HAS 
written a theoretical analysis of the three great movements 
which are competing for supremacy in the world today. 

His main thesis is that we should have democracy in a di- 
versified world. This means that within each nation we should 
have neither a collective nor an individualistic property sys- 
tem, but rather both. In other words there would be a com- 
munal system for workers in the factories since today the 
latter are no longer individually owned and operated. For 
rural workers who desire to own and work their land, private 
ownership would still be retained. 

Each group of workers would thus have the right to choose 
between a communal or an individualistic organization, “Each 
is to confine its particular program to its particular field with- 
out encroaching upon the others . . . this is the equality and 
the peace that come through justice.” He believes that this 
solution has the natural-force of history behind it since the 
pattern of property organization would then correspond to 
the pattern of work. 

It all sounds very simple and beautiful and it is certainly 
plausible, but between these two systems of organized life 
there would inevitably be innumerable conflicts. 

The author condemns the Communists for having forced 
collectivization in Russia. Here the question ceases to be aca- 
demic and the issues are clouded by actualities of various 
kinds. The program of communism and industrialized pro- 
duction, the survival of the people as a whole, depended on 
food from the land. An illiterate peasantry, ignorant of the 


OF A GREAT EXPERIMENT 


THE DRAMATIC STORY 
IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Thousands of boys and girls faced despair 
—no chance for employment, no oppor- 
tunity to complete their education. To 
aid these youths, to conserve America’s 


most precious resource, the National 
Youth Administration was formed. Did 
it work? How is it administered? Two 
experienced observers traversed 15,000 
miles to study this great undertaking. 
Their book is a fascinating, objective ac- 
count of one of the most important 
human reclamation projects of our time. 


Illustrated. $3.00. The Viking Press. 


A NEW DEAL 
FOR YOUTH 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONAL 
YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 
by Betty and Ernest K. Lindley 


Coming — 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
WITH MEDICAL CARE 
The British Experience 


By DOUGLASS W. ORR, M.D., Chief of Children’s 
Service, Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kansas; and 
Jean Walker Orr of the Provident Association, Topeka. 


A book which treats, in clear, readable form, of 
one of the most important questions now before 
the medical profession and the public. Based 
upon an exhaustive survey by the authors of the 
practical working of British National Health 
Insurance, its publication should do much to 
clear away existing prejudices and misconcep- 
tions. It should also serve as a guide in our own 
approach to this vital social issue. 


Publication late September Probably $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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“For everybody who thinks, talks, or writes about 
these United States’—CHARLES A. BEARD 


merican Regionalism 


By HOWARD W. ODUM a | 


and HARRY ESTILL MOORE 


ITH all the United States as their “Middle- 

town,’ Odum and Moore present six pic- 
tures of six regions carefully, accurately, brilliantly 
drawn... . “It is to be doubted that it will ever 
again be necessary to review the development of 
regionalism up to the year 1938.” 


GERALD W. JOHNSON, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
“Books”: “The care with which this examination has 


been conducted can hardly be overpraised.” ... 


693 pages, profusely illustrated, $5.00, at all bookstores, 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


LEWIS MUMFORD: “A masterly synthesis . . . both 
critical and constructive. The contributions of geograph- 
er, anthropologist, economist, sociologist, historian and 
administrator are wrought together in a new pattern: 
that founded on the region.” 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, President, Stanford Uni- 
versity: “A very fine and stimulating presentation of 
points of view that are found to be of increasing interest 


each year.” 


needs of the people as a whole, their eyes on their own little 
plots, refused to gear into the whole program. Small holdings 
were found to be inefficient and uneconomical; the peasant 
could not possibly have a tractor and other aids for himself, 
nor was scientific farming possible for him. The collective 
farm movement in the Soviet Union has apparently proved 
itself to be more economical and productive than the old way. 
The author admits the possibility of this but holds that even 
so the peasant preferred his own individual action. Probably 
so, but with the threat of fascism overshadowing the young 
Soviet Union the hazards of permitting the ignorant individ- 
ual to imperil the safety of the state are apparent to all those 
who saw at close range the many factors and forces of the 
revolution. More time might have been taken in educating 
for collectivism had not the threats of war loomed always on 
the horizon. 

Can one group of workers be permitted to follow their 
own desires in the matter of technical ownership while penal- 
izing another group of workers and the state? The author 
seems to feel that because we have always had individual 
ownership of the land it is therefore desirable, a strange argu- 
ment for the student of the historical process. Perhaps we are 
even now on the threshold of a new era where collectivization 
of land may prove its superiority. 

A discussion of this subject must of course proceed from 
theory but the actual and concrete are equally important. 
This volume fails to provide compelling illustrations which 
would grip one’s interest and add lucidity to the section on 
communism. 

The best treatment is the analysis of fascism with which 
the author has had firsthand contact. Here adequate illustra- 
tive material is used. When he tackles communism, on the 
other hand, the reader feels a lack of familiarity with the sit- 
uation in Russia. 
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The decision which Mr. Heimann arrives at, that “no inter- . 
national social-economic pattern can ever secure peace,” is also | 
open to question. It is true that at the present moment we | 
have not reached such a goal, but how can anyone dogmati- | 
cally assert that we can never secure peace by this means? 

After all, mankind is still very young—only a few minutes | 
old if we were to divide all human history into a twelve-hour: | 
day. What the future may hold for the human race, none of | 
us would have the temerity to predict, least of all can we be 
sure that “it is only as an independent state” that any people | 
may hope to have a planned basis for its life. 

Although many additional questions might be raised, on 4 
the whole we are grateful to Mr. Heimann for his searching 
analysis of these great modern social movements. : 
West Haven, Conn. Jerome Davis_ | 


Seabrook Visits Foreign Home Folks 


THESE FOREIGNERS, by William Seabrook. 
pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Harcourt, Brace. 358 


AN ENTERTAINING, JOURNALISTIC DESCRIPTION OF ScANDI- 4 
navian, Italian, Polish, German and Russian groups in Amer- ) 
ica—this book is a sympathetic presentation addressed to a 
thoroughly lay audience. Mr. Seabrook clearly was dissatis- 
fied with shadowy outlines and vague specters labelled “the 4 
alien menace” and realistically set out by land and by air to 
see just what “these foreigners” actually look like in flesh” 
and blood. He talked with intellectual leaders, owners of ‘| 
“big business,” small traders and simple workmen. ; 
The conclusion of the whole matter is that “these foreign- + 
ers” are solid, stable, substantial people presenting neither a 4 
“red menace” on the one hand nor a “Hitler menace” on ‘ 
the other. They are a very real part of our national life and 
a decided asset to the communities in which they reside. 
The. book has the faults as well as the virtues of a rapid 


training and guidance of social welfare administrative workers 


| | The first thoroughly up-to-date, authoritative book for the 


PUBLIC 


WELFARE 


ADMINISTRATION 


By Marietta Stevenson, Assistant Director of the American Public 
Welfare Ass’n, with the cooperation of her staff. 


Based on the actual experience of the men and ‘women in charge of welfare work throughout the country during 
the last six years and on recent data from. a wide variety of sources, this book presents a clear, comprehensive survey 
of present practices in the administration of public welfare and formulates for the first time the general principles of 
organization, management, personnel administration, financing, etc. A unique book for the training of all social service 
workers and an excellent guide for those already in administrative positions. 


To be published this fall. $2.50 (probable). The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 


journalistic style. There is no time or space for details. Clear 
bold lines do not permit of those gradations in shading which 
a subtle portrait demands. There is little insight into the 
deep feelings and emotions of “these foreigners.” 

In weighing its merits the balance, however, tips far to 
the favorable side. A book such as this, written with sanity, 
directness and humor, should do much to dispel prejudice 
and fanaticism. 


Detroit, Mich. Fiorence G. Cassipy 


Academic Interpretation of Class Consciousness 


THE PROLETARIAT: A CHALLENGE TO WESTERN CIVILIZA- 
TION, by Goetz A. Briefs. MoGraw-Hill. 297 pp. Price $3 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 

FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF ECONOMIcs AT THE Technische Hoch- 

schule in Berlin, now professor of labor economics at 

Georgetown University, Mr. Briefs’ book, according to the 

foreword, is “based upon a searching inductive study of the 

trends of proletarian organization and action in the principal 
industrial countries of Europe and in the United States.” It 
explores such matters as the prospect of agreement as to 
objectives and methods among members of the proletariat, 
the strength of the tendencies toward international proletarian 
organization as against the present clearly marked tendencies 
toward national working class organization, and how strong 

a motive class consciousness is in proletarian movements. 
The book bristles with citations from all the savants since 

the classicists who even mentioned the wage earner or the 

laboring poor. He has evolved a very clear notion of the char- 
acteristics and of the social function of the proletariat as the 
strongest force opposed to the propertied ruling class. His 
conclusions are not cheerful: the proletariat lacks property, 
the “fundamental prerequisite for personal rights,” the “basis 
for man’s independence, for his personal responsibility.” Pro- 
letarian class consciousness does not necessarily lead to belief 


in socialism (though that is of course one of the chief possi- 
bilities), therefore the proletariat has little chance of concerted 
action on an agreed policy. Finally, Western civilization and 
the existence of a proletariat do not fit together, but “the 
Western world has not found a way out of this problem, just 
as the proletariat has not found its place within the Western 
civilization.” 

That may be all very well for the scholar bound by the four 
walls of his study. For the person interested in the here and 
now, it is not enough; it offers neither advice nor guidepost. 
A great deal of material is brought together and given critical 
analysis, but it is hard to see that there has been a significant 
new contribution. A subject human in its very essence be- 
comes here book-learning as remote as relativity. 

Some of the statements made will fall strangely on the ear. 
The reader may be surprised to find that communism “is the 
philosophy of those who cannot have private property,” or to 
see social legislation, communism, and the totalitarian state 
lumped together as the major approaches to the solution of 
the problem raised by free men who are property-less. The 
book suffers from the occasional use of jargon-words like 
“mediatization” and “machinoclasm,” and it probably lost a 
good deal in translation from the German. 

Baltimore, Mad. Louise PEarson MircHELL 
SCIENCE IN OUR LIVES, by Benjamin C. Gruenberg and Samuel 

P. Unzicker, World Book Co. 750 pp. Price $1.76 postpaid of Survey 

Graphic. 

PRIMARILY DESIGNED AS A TEXTBOOK FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
this book about chemistry, physics, biology has much to rec- 
ommend it to the general reader. The explanations are clear 
and simple, with many drawings, charts, maps and photo- 
graphs to help carry the meaning, and the relationship of 
the traditional scientific fields to one another and to life 
today is made plain. This is a stimulating first look at the 
essentials of modern science.—B. A. 
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Youth in Session 


by GEORGE C. STONEY 


WHEN FIVE HUNDRED DELEGATES MET AT THE SECOND Wor_p 
Youth Congress at Vassar College in August, they spoke 
out their grievances and demands without patriotic oratory 
but certainly with as much determination as their elders, 
more accustomed to diplomatic language, have ever dis- 
played. “And now I will tell you of the terrible conditions 
that exist among the youth of my country,” was the cus- 
tomary opening line at the “mutual information sessions” 
at which someone from each delegation told of his country’s 
problems, what the young people were doing for themselves, 
what they wanted other countries to do for them, and how 
they could help others in return. 

The discussion was divided among four commissions on 
the political and economic organization for peace, the eco- 
nomic and cultural status of youth, the religious and philo- 
sophical basis of peace, and the international role of youth. 

Each delegation brought proposals worked out by _ its 
country’s youth assemblies. Then, with the aid of an expert 
provided by the League of Nations, the commissions tried to 
formulate an inclusive program. 


DELEGATIONS VARIED CONSIDERABLY, AS DO THE CHARACTER OF 
the youth organizations of each country. From England 
came university-trained men twenty-eight or thirty years old. 
The French and Belgians were farmers or factory workers 
in their early twenties. Scandinavia’s churches and coopera- 
tives sent quiet country boys and girls, rather dumbfounded 
by all the talk of war and colonies. From Czechoslovakia 
and the Danubian countries, where the youth movement is 
chiefly intellectual, came junior professors. The best educated 
seemed to be those from Iraq, India, Palestine, and these 
European-trained “natives” voiced the feelings of their own 
people. Youngest of all were the Latin Americans, noisiest 
and most exuberant. Forthright, often reckless in speech, 
these boys told of the fascist propaganda and the suppression 
of civil liberties in their countries. 

We have been told repeatedly what youth is doing in the 
fascist countries. The Congress gave us a chance to hear of 
youth’s influence in the democracies. Organized ‘youth in 
Canada has twice persuaded the government to make its 
Youth Charter (corresponding to the defeated American 
* Youth Bill) into law. In Britain, Belgium, Scandinavia— 
wherever youth is free to organize—similar charters are being 
pressed. 

Colonials and political or racial minorities were directly 
represented. Youth from England met with youth from the 
dominions and colonies and, as equals, worked out a pro- 
gram for peaceful change within the Empire. Puerto Rican 
students asked that our own Bill of Rights as well as our 
naval protection be extended to the people of their island. 

Perhaps for the first time, there was a meeting of the 
democratic peoples of Latin America: Praising the spirit of 
the good neighbor policy, they asked that its benefits be 
directed to the people rather than their rulers—a significant 
request. 

Women, though still in the minority, played a much 
greater role at this conference than is usual at the “official” 
ones. The leader was Betty Shields-Collins, international 
secretary of the World Youth Congress, a sturdy English girl 
of twenty-three. 


DespITE THE CHURCH’S OFFICIAL BOYCOTT, RANK AND FILE 
Roman Catholics were present as delegates from non- 
religious groups. While there were no official delegates from 
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Japan, Russia, Germany or Italy, Japan sent as observers 


some rather wistful young ladies in their native costumes - 


who talked in private of Japan’s “mission” 


take the floor. 


However, the pro-dictatorship viewpoint did not go un-— 


heard. The spokesman from Bulgaria defended the right of 


any nationality to physical and cultural expansion. A nation-~ 
alist from Czechoslovakia declared that the only hope of — 
saving his country from Germany lay in a parallel dictator-~ 
ship. An Irishman and a Young Phalanx cadet from Chile ~ 


talked of “benevolent dictatorships.” 

There were communists at the conference—from Eng- 
land, Spain, France, Cuba, Canada, the U.S.—some twenty- 
five in all. A talented group, they might have had a con- 
siderable part in the control of the Congress, but actually 
they had none. Perhaps it was their “line”; their best talent 
stayed in the commission discussing the religious and _philo- 
sophical_ basis for peace. 

Lack of money made things difficult. 
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handled by volunteers, were so inadequate as to bring charges © 


of censorship. Translators, too, were amateurs. Each person 


in the main hall had an earphone and a dial. As the speaker 


talked, translators speaking into telephones off stage followed 
him line for line. This called for speed and accuracy in ~ 


translation of which few volunteers were capable. 


After conference hours the delegates let no language bar- — 


riers limit their fun in “Commission E”—the ice-cream cone © 


and dancing parties that followed each night’s session. 


THe AMERICAN DELEGATION BROKE UP INTO FACTIONS THAT 
puzzled and amused the foreigners. The unanimity of other 
delegations, or their willingness to disagree peacefully, en- 


couraged our own group to cooperate, however, and to every- — 


one’s surprise, by the end of the week they had worked out 


in a seven point program the American position on collective 
security with only one point upon which there was dis- 


agreement. 

On the surface the United States seemed to have a fairly 
representative group. There were delegations from a dozen 
religious organizations, another dozen from trade unions, 
eight from peace and five from student groups. Political 
organizations, farm, cooperative and recreational associations 
sent others. The small cities and rural areas had few spokes- 
men, however, and the Young Democrats and Young Re- 
publicans took no active part, but merely sent observers. 

Despite all the diverse interests, 
worked out plans to bring peace and security to the world’s 
youth. They signed the “Vassar Peace Pact,” calling for re- 
vision of the Versailles treaty, self-determination of nationali- 
ties and concerted action for peace, to be carried out through 
regional pacts. Youth Charter movements are to be spon- 
sored in each country. The principle of supremacy of the 
individual over the state and of internationalism over nation- 
alism was reaffirmed. International friendship will be en- 
couraged by the agreements made to create more youth 
hostels, and by helping farm, labor and cultural groups to 
exchange information and visits. 

The spokesmen were young voters or young soldiers who 
are coming into power the world over. John G. Winant, new 
head of the ILO, caught the spirit of the Congress in his 
telegram of greeting. “Rather than speak of the glorious 
role of youth,” he wrote, “I pay tribute to its power.” These 
young people have been told that the world is theirs. They 
have set out to claim it. 
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vanished in some districts. Shop, laboratory and library facili- 
ties have not been maintained. 

Now, this is no place to discuss the contentions of many 
Nebraskans that the American people spend a lot more for 
education than they can afford, or that they are buying their 
children too much education, or that they are buying them 
the wrong kind. What we can say is that, relative to other 
states and relative to certain other governmental services with- 
in her own borders (roads, for instance), Nebraska is skimp- 
ing on her education budgets, if indeed she is not using her 
schools as the scapegoat to satisfy the insistent demands for 
tax reduction. 


Relief and Assistance 


THE EDUCATOR Is BY NO MEANS ALONE IN HIS COMPLAINTS OF 
false economy. If schools can be slighted over the protests of 
the teachers, it is even easier to slight indigents, unemploy- 
ables and oldsters over the protests of social workers. The 
slighting has been done with a calculated nicety in the state’s 
most populous county. 

On February 2, 1938, E. F. Margaret, director of the Doug- 
las County Assistance Bureau, wrote a letter to the Hon. Dan 
B. Butler, mayor of Omaha, explaining how, in eighteen 
months, he had dressed the city’s relief case load down from 
4500 to 825 and cut the monthly expense from $100,000 to 
$10,000. 


“We first started to bear down on our relief expense by re- 
fusing to pay rents. This brought a great deal of heat on us, 
but we stood by our guns. We saw that no one was evicted 
without being cared for. Now no one expects us to pay rents. 
Then we attacked utilities. We refused to pay for lights, 
water and gas. Again much heat, but no one expects us to pay 
their utilities. They are paying them themselves. We next re- 
fused to assist able-bodied men and women who are living 
alone, on the theory that there were enough odd jobs to be 
had so that these people could get along. Two able-bodied peo- 
ple living together can get along even better, so we refused to 
give relief to two able-bodied people living togther. We final- 
ly refused relief to any able-bodied person capable of working. 
These severe retrenchments on our part brought our load 
down to the present status.” 


By May 25, proceeding on this basis, Mr. Margaret had re- 
duced the case load another 125. “Douglas County and Oma- 
ha,” he told Mayor Butler, “have only done what others will 
have to do... . We are just a few laps ahead of other cities.” 
How far “ahead” may be judged from the fact that cities of 
comparable size—Denver, St. Paul, Akron, Dayton, Oakland, 
Dallas, etc—find it necessary to carry 2000 to 4000 direct re- 
lief cases. After paying the expenses of the “Shelter” for 
evicted families, a sewing center and two commissaries, Mr. 
Margaret has left around $6000 a month. Groceries are sup- 
plied on the munificent basis of $1 a week to single persons— 
less than a nickel a meal—and so on down an ever tighten- 
ing scale to $4.30 a week for a family of eight—less than 3 
cents per meal per person. 

Private welfare agencies in Omaha are so deluged with 
_ appeals for bread and shelter as to be distracted from their 
programs of constructive and preventive work. The care of 
homeless men, legally a county responsibility, is left to the 
Salvation Army and to the police who handle the problem by 
“floating” the transients out of town. Douglas County Hos- 
pital, retreat of the sick poor, has been virtually closed. 

Apologists for Douglas County relief policies have a de- 
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fense that seems thoroughly to satisty them—‘“‘There have 
been no riots.” 


AND WHAT ABOUT THE REST OF THE STATE? UNDER THE PRO- 
gram of direct federal relief aid, which expired in 1936, relief 
grants over Nebraska averaged $24 to $26 per case, per 
month. Not much margin for jam on one’s bread even in 
that, but grants have since been dieted down to around $12. 
The responsibility having settled back on the ninety-three 
counties, service given is of ninety-three varieties. Case rec- 
ords are fair to non-existent. Administration has been inexpert 
tragi-comedy. The Nebraska Survey of Social Resources found 
the job being done in thirty counties directly by county com- 
missioners, clerks and treasurers. Of fifty-six administrators 
employed in other counties, only nine had both training and 
experience in social work. 

The Nebraska Survey reported further that grants, with 
few exceptions, cover only food and fuel and have no bud- 
getary basis. . . . That inequality is common—a family of 
nine and a family of four, in equal need, being allowed the 
same amount; employables, the single man and the father of 
ten, being granted the same money. . . . That officials in many 
counties state frankly that they endeavor to make relief so 
humiliating and degrading that no one will have the face to 
ask for it. 

Such conditions reach even to the State House steps. Late 
in April, Mayor Copeland of Lincoln released a report on 
Lancaster County relief made by a qualified investigator from 
outside. The lengthy report, underlaid with a stack of afhi- 
davits (the county commissioners refused to open the case 
files), found the complaints not far wrong, even to the scay- 
engering. 

Nebraska’s social security program, under pressure from 
the federal Social Security Board, is undergoing important 
and needed administrative changes. But since, by state law, 
funds are allotted on a basis of noses rather than needs, the 
money is not doing equitable duty. Thus, in June, Douglas 
County (Omaha) could pay only 30 cents on the dollar to its 
dependent children and 80 cents on the dollar to its aged. 
Lancaster County (Lincoln) was receiving only enough money 
to pay 66 percent to its aged, 56 percent to its dependent 
children and 71 percent to its blind. It should be understood 
that these percentages are of the absolute minimum budget 
determined for subsistence in each case. 


Institutions 


A COMMON EXCUSE THE COUNTRY OVER, WHEREVER GROSSLY IN- 
adequate relief provisions are made, is that the problem is 
new, overwhelming and cannot be adjusted to in a day. You 
hear it in Nebraska. But it can hardly be polished up as a 
defense of antiquated and incompetent institutional care; 
much of which was provided for in the original state con- 
stitution. 

One day this summer, a Paramount camera crew was in 
and about Lincoln shooting pictures of Governor Cochran, 
of the magnificent paid-for State House, of a housewife in a 
market making purchases without sales tokens, and of the 
surfaced roads free of debt. At the time I heard about it, I 
happened to be with a dissenting Nebraska attorney. “I wish,” 
he snorted, “that these cameramen would follow some of 
these paid-for highways to some of our paid-for state institu- 
tions—paid for in 1880—and photograph what they found 
there. The White Spot would have a reel of publicity it 
couldn’t laugh off.” (Continued on page 523) 
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HAMILTON 


A superb hotel within pleasant walking 
distance of government buildings and 
points of interest. . . . Ideal headquar- 
ters for business and pleasure trips. 
Famous Rainbow Room features choice 
beverages and sparkling entertainment. 
Peerless cuisine. 


COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 
OUTS! 
Sleiman 2300 
FREE PARKING 


FOURTEENTH ST. AT K 
* 


———4 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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FOR THOSE ON A BUDGET 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 

Residence for Men and Women 

601 East 9th Street, New York 
Corner Avenue B—on 10 Acre Park 


ce 


complete service—$7.00 up weekly. 


Rooms with 
Meals optional — Breakfasts at 25c, Dinners from 55c. 


NO 
TIPPING 


Budgeteers appreciate the absence of ‘‘extras’’ 
that drain the purse—you can plan! 


FREE TO MOTOR VACATIONISTS 


A reprint of a Survey Graphic article by R. W. Tupper, which shows 
how you can reduce your vacation costs. Send to 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT, SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19 Street New York City 


MEXICO 


If you are interested in a trip to Mexico or 

a Southern cruise watch for an article in the 

TRAVELER'S NOTEBOOK in the November 
issue of SURVEY GRAPHIC, 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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Visiting African Natives 


tinguishing feature of a 12,000 mile Cairo-to-Capetown safar 
which Captain Shearwood will conduct in 1939 for Thos. 
Cook & Son. Limited to a membership of eleven persons‘ 
this trip has been a unique experience in organized trave | 
ever since its pioneering inception by Cook’s in 1921. The, 
safari combines a remarkable standard of comfort with an | 
insight into the real heart of the African continent such as) 
only an expert with long experience and intimate knowl-5) 
edge could give. | 

“In a transplanted African of the Western world,” says: | F 
Captain Shearwood, “you will find little or no hint of his: f 
forbears. And yet those ancestors will have had a highly | 
individual tradition, setting them apart sharply from other | 
tribes. For example, I’m thinking of a young man I saw re- J 
cently, in Harlem—trying to visualize him back in Karamojo-'} 
where I ‘native-commissionered’ for some time. Perhaps that | 
young man would have been a young Karamojan tribesman, ”’ 
tall and straight, with a chignon of his dead father’s hair *} 
tacked on to his own. He carried a seven-foot spear and a | 
small oblong hide shield; wore rough skin hanging down |} 
his back from shoulders to waist, a pair of iron cowbells | 
around his calves, a bracelet that was a circular knife. 

“Or he might have been—this transplanted African—a Ma- 
sai such as I meet on my trips from Cairo to the Cape. | 
Emerging from his low hut, wearing a sacklike headdress 
of lion’s mane, the Masai has many striking customs. For 
example, he often forms, with other warriors, a wide circle 
around a lion that has just killed a prize bull. The circle - 
narrows around the snarling animal, spears flash in the bright — 
sun of the plains, the lion springs at the wall of men sur-— 
rounding him and before the spears have killed him he is_ | 
only too likely to have claimed a victim.” 

But not all sides of the native life are so grim. E 
' Memorable experiences of Cook’s 1939 Cairo-to-Capetown | 
safari, according to Captain Shearwood, will be special and | 
rarely-seen dances by such tribes as the Shilluk, Dinka, Baam- — | 
ba, Pygmy, Bahutu, Watusi, Baluba or Zulu, and observa- | 
tion at firsthand of the daily life of such peoples as the Nu- 
bian, Nuer, Banyoro, Baganda, Banyankoli, Kavirondo, 
Nandi, Wakikuyu, Masai, Wanyamwezi, Matabele, Tambu, 
Pondo and Basuto. 


THE SAFARI WILL LEAVE Cairo JANUARY 17, TRAVELING UP THE 
Nile, past Luxor and through the Sudan to the river’s source, 
into Uganda, the Congo, Kenya and Tanganyika. It will in- 
clude a week’s photographic expedition into the game-teem- 
ing Serengetti Plains, in collaboration with Ray Ulyate, Af 
rica’s foremost authority on lions. The tour continues on, via 
the Mountains of the Moon, the great lakes and the Great 
Rift Valley, to Victoria Falls, Bulawayo, the mysterious Zim- 
babwe ruins, Johannesburg, Drakensburg National Park, 
Durban, Valley of a Thousand Hills, Port Elizabeth, the 
Wilderness and Cape Town—where, on April 14, the sa- 
fari ends, the members returning or continuing their travels 
by any of a number of routes. With usual direct steamship 
connections to Cairo and from Capetown, the entire trip 
takes about four months. 

Anyone who can travel anywhere can make this trip and 
be sure that no unusual discomforts will be encountered. 


TATTLE-TALE GRAY ON AMERICA’S 
WHITE SPOT 
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To inquire into Nebraska’s institutions would require a 
book-length compilation of data. Such a compilation, detailed 
and dismal, has in fact been made—the two bulky volumes 
of the Nebraska Survey of Social Resources (1936). I sug- 
gest it in evidence to the curious, together with the more re- 
cent report of the Osborne Association (National Society of 
Penal Information), and set down here no more than three 
generalizations derived therefrom: 


1. Nebraska institutions are, for the most part, housed in 
antique or inadequate buildings, ill-adapted to their uses. 

2. Salaries and wages paid are so low, hours so long and 
the work so heavy that Nebraska cannot staff her institutions 
with a modern, highly-trained personnel. 

3. Nebraska institutions can give little more than custodial 
care. 


The story of the state’s juvenile courts is heartbreaking; 
the story of its poorhouses pitiful and infuriating. 

It must not be supposed that there is no awareness of these 
inadequacies in Nebraska. An institutional building program 
failed by only a few votes at the last legislature. But the state’s 
children, indigents, oldsters and wards are without voice; its 
educators and social workers are without effective leadership. 
To the challenge constantly being flung at them: “What 1s 
there in the way of governmental services that could possibly 
have been worth as much to our citizens as the $139 million 
reduction in general property levies achieved since 1927?” 
they have the counter-challenge: “Can the adequacy of gov- 
ernmental services be measured only in terms of dollars 
saved?” A man may save by never visiting a dentist, but he 
may also die of an abscess infection. 


Self-Praise vs. Self-Examination 


Ir NEBRASKA’S RECORD IN THE MATTER OF GOVERNMENTAL PER 
formance is so vulnerable, why has she been so venturesome 
as to call attention to herself with a nation-wide publicity 
campaign? This is an inquiry which discovers some amaz- 
ing answers. 

Let us begin with a Platte Valley farmer. I met him this 
June, wearing denim trousers washed almost white. A won- 
derful clear morning after rain lay over his abundant fields. 
I remarked on the scene. 

“Yep, she looks fine. There’s a fine stand of wheat, all 
right, but, by golly, it looks now like the price is going to be 
way off. . . . Besides, my friend, we have taxes. Hereabouts, 
taxes run higher to the quarter section than they have been 
yielding the past five, six years... . Look, I’ve a brother-in- 
law in Omaha, on salary—one hundred dollars a week. He 
rents. Owns nothing but a Buick and some furniture. He 
pays a few dollars income tax to Washington, and I don’t 
say he doesn’t pay plenty of indirect taxes. But take me now, 
I've got mortgages and debts hotter than firecrackers around 
my neck. I’m lucky to have kept my family off relief. But 
who do they ask to pay the government bills in Nebraska? 
My brother-in-law and the big outfit he works for? Nope! 
They ask me, the land and all of us that owns it. We’re the 
goats.” 

And yet, when Frank Arnold or Governor Cochran or 
Henry Doorly of the Omaha World-Herald shakes a scolding 
finger at this man on the land and says, “Look at the record 
and thank your stars you live in Nebraska,” the man looks, 
thanks and hopes these gentlemen are right when they tell 
him that: “The state’s tax system is not outmoded, only over- 

(Continued on page 524) 


The Beach Front 
at Durban 


Native War Dance 
Johannesburg 


@ Few lands present such striking con- 
trasts as South Africa. You may enjoy 
modern luxury at the coast resorts of 
Natal, and a few hours by motor takes 
you to Zululand, where the natives live 
in their primitive kraals according to 
the customs of their ancestors. 

There’s less than a day between the gay 
social life of Johannesburg and Kruger 
Park’s vast game reserve, where you can 
sleep in a rest camp amid the eerie 
sounds of an African night. 

You can ride in a speedy Airways liner, 
or a de luxe S.A.R. train, with modern 
dining, observation and club cars, and 
see below you the farmer’s plodding 
ox trains. In Durban motor car and 
ricksha run side by side, and even the 
population of the larger cities presents 
interesting variety—Europeans, Malays, 
Hottentots, Bantu and Indians. Inter- 
esting also is the contrast between the 
rich historical associations and _ the 
sprightly modern development of cities 
like Capetown, Pretoria, Bloemfontein, 
and Port Elizabeth. 

South Africa is truly a land of thrilling 
contrast—of breath-taking sights. The 
splendid climate, fine transportation 
facilities and comfortable hotels make 
travel a pleasure! 


SEE SOUTH AFRICA 
The Most Interesting Travel Land 


Full information about independent or conducted 
tours from any leading travel or tourist agency 
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How to Save 
on Tires 


Free booklet tells tire facts 
every motorist should know 


Do you want to get greater mile- 
age and safety for your tire dollars? 
This free Better Buymanship book- 
let will show you how. It contains 
many facts on tires that can help 
you make substantial savings on 
this important item of motoring 
expense. 


Answers to important 
tire questions 


Do you know for instance, whether 
ptice is an accurate guide to tire 
quality? Which line tire usually 
proves the most economical buy? 
Does the way you drive your car 
have more effect on tire cost per 
mile than the quality or brand? 
What can you do to get the great- 
est mileage out of your tires? Is a 
rear tire blow-out less serious than a 


front tire blow-out? How fast does 
high-speed driving shorten tire life? 
Are four-ply tires adequate for the 
car towing a trailer? Does it pay to 
retread tires? 

“Automobile Tires’? gives the 
answers to all these questions and 
many others. The booklet was writ- 
ten by an impartial engineer after 
consultation with automotive au- 
thorities. It provides a practical 
digest of the latest information on 
tires and how to handle them to 
get the greatest service for the 
money spent. 


Copy sent free 
Household Finance has published 
this booklet as part of its consumer 
education program. You are in- 
vited to send the coupon for a copy 
without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


.. one of America’s leading family finance organizations, with 235 branches in 152 cities 


1878 © Completing sixty years of service to the American family e 1938 


Research Department SG-K, HouseHoLp Finance CorPoraTION 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me a free copy of the Better Buymanship booklet 
“Automobile Tires’’. 
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loaded”; that there is “no such thing as a replacement tax”; 
that “new taxes are always added taxes.” 

On the other hand, when these same gentlemen address the 
$5000 a year brother-in-law and his employer, using exactly 
the same words, they look at the record, thank their stars and 
scoff at “replacement taxes,” and hope the load will remain 
just where it is. 

But there have been others—heretics and ferrets of contra- 
dictions—not so readily soothed. Realtors stung by tax liens 
on non-productive property, demanding that the property tax 
be supplemented with an income schedule. Malcontents try- 
ing to tell the farmer that over a third of the gross value of 
his crops is absorbed by taxes. Teachers pointing out the de- 
terioration of school support to cotton- belt lows. Social work- 
ers and medical societies despairing over the pauperizing 
quality of relief, welfare and public health service. Voices 
calling for a sales tax, an improved old age assistance pro- 
gram, a corporation income tax. And, perhaps most alarming 
of all, ex-Governor Charley Bryan plumping for a $5000 
homestead exemption measure, and shouting, “Nebraska is 
the . .. place where the big boy can compel the little boy to 
pay his taxes for him.” 


DuriNGc A LUNCHEON HOUR LAST OcTOBER, A DOZEN OR MORE 
of Omaha’s business leaders were discussing Nebraska over 
their coffee cups—its favorable tax set-up and the threats to 
that set-up then in the wind. Before adjournment the germi- 
nal idea that was to hatch into the White Spot campaign had 
been laid. Nursing it along from the first have been these 
potent men: Dale Clark, president, Omaha National Bank; 
J. E. Davidson, president, Nebraska Power Company; Henry 
Doorly, publisher, the Omaha World-Herald. 

You can hear three motives ascribed to these men and their 
associates. The first, taken up and now widely shared over 
the state, was the desire to lure decentralizing, tax-burdened, 
labor-harassed industry out of the East. 

Second, there was the desire to outcry and discredit alarm- 
ist, defeatist and reformer elements—including Charley Bryan 
and homestead exemption—who were criticizing the status 
quo and shouting for changes. 

And third, there was the determination to freeze the state’s 
highly favorable tax structure by emotionally conditioning 
the people to believe it the best on earth. 

Those who hold to Machiavellian motive number three 
assert that it should be first, that motive number one is an 
enormously convenient rationalization which diverts and 
pleases the people. You are told, which is true, that the or- 
ganization purported to be sponsoring the campaign (Asso- 
ciated Industries of Nebraska) is merely a revamping of the 
Nebraska Manufacturers’ ‘Association. You are told, further, 
that the bulk of the $69,000 to finance the advertising was 
contributed by a handful of corporations—Nebraska Power, 
the telephone company, the railroads and the packers. You 
are told that the identity of these big contributors has been 
kept rather dark, that it has been the policy of Mr. Doorly’s 
paper to finesse the inquisitive correspondent by saying, “Be- 
cause many of them do not want public credit for their con- 
tributions, it would be a breach of confidence to publish the 
list of donors.” (Omaha World-Herald, Jan. 30, 1938.) Why, 
you are asked, is the campaign so intensive in Nebraska it- 
self, if the aim is to bring industry and money from the out- 
side? And then you are told that it is for the purpose of per- 
suading the people that theirs is an ideal tax system (ideal, 
that is, for industry, intangible wealth and big incomes). 
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Some White Spot leaders brand such reports “perfectly 
ridiculous.” Others give you a shrewd look and say, “Well, 
yes, we're selling Nebraska on itself{—and why not? We've a 
good thing here and can hang onto it so long as we keep the 
tax-equity boys piped down. And there’s this about it—this 
is a prime field for industries that process farm products.” 

Another White Spot leader said to me, “We’re going to 
commit the State of Nebraska clean up to its ears. Before ever 
we started this thing out in the open, we lined up the farm- 
ers, the press, labor, the chambers of commerce, everyone. 
They’re in so deep, there will never be anybody—not even 
Charley Bryan—who'll be able to wiggle them out. And that’s 
as it should be. We have the best tax and government set-up 
in the country, and an inviting labor picture. It’s something 
worth going to bat for and advertising to the world.” 

What appears then is that Nebraska is advertising, not only 
her products and industrial attractions, but her virtues. Now 
self-righteousness is a dangerous pose. It invites attack and it 
is suspect as hypocrisy. It can, under criticism, so easily shade 
off into truculent self-defense. Contrariwise, it can engender 
self-doubt. Both of these reactions are already evident in Ne- 
braska. There are the people who flare up emotionally at any 
fault finding. There are others who assert they never heard 
so much criticism as has resulted since the White Spot cam- 
paign. There is a bare chance that the kick-back will empha- 
size Nebraska’s shortcomings even more than its excellencies. 

The feeling of many Cornhuskers might be paraphrased 
as follows: “We should have been left in our obscurity. We 
were making some commendable advances and experiments. 
For example, trying a unicameral legislature. Giving Mr. 
Arnold a field for his exposés of tax waste in the counties. 
Using special mill levies instead of bond issues for big con- 
struction projects. Enacting a county budget law (thanks to 
Mr. Arnold’s Federation) that might well be a national 
model. Daring to push ahead with our ‘Little TVA’ hydro- 
electric districts, which may result in Nebraska becoming the 
first state publicly to own its entire electric power system. 

“But suddenly to set ourselves up as a paragon of civic vir- 
tues is unwarranted. We’re not that good. With incomes and 
intangibles going free and real property overburdened, can 
we boast an equitable tax structure? With a 5-cent gasoline 
tax, just what do we mean when we say we have no sales 
tax? With poll taxes, bank stock and insurance premium 
taxes, with dozens of petty fees and licenses, what do we 
mean when we say we have no nuisance levies? With over 
8000 government units for only one and a third million peo- 
ple, just where is that Nebraska efficiency we hear about? 
With our educational, public health, relief and institutional 
standards beginning to keep company with cotton-belt per- 
formances, does our parsimony look so attractive? 

“We say that unwise spending is not the antidote for ex- 
cessive economy, but maybe we should add that wise spend- 
ing is an antidote. We say that public services should be lim- 
ited to the ability of the people to pay, but maybe we should 
add that we have underestimated our ability. 

“While folks in other states are staring at us and asking 
how in the world we do things, it might be to our benefit 
quietly to dispatch some Cornhuskers to Denver to learn how 
to establish and operate a first class psychopathic hospital; to 
Virginia to learn how to operate an economical and humane 
system of poor farms; to Ohio to study the benefits of city- 
manager administration; to California to examine the mean- 
ing of state aid for education; to New York to learn some- 
thing about penal institutions and parole; to St. Louis to see 
the operation of a superior county hospital; to Des Moines to 
compare its schools and Omaha’s. . . . It could be a long and 
salutary itinerary. We in Nebraska have some fine things to 
demonstrate, no doubt. But we have a whale of a lot to learn 
and we ought quietly to learn it before nominating ourselves 
for summa cum laude honors.” 

(In answering advertisements 


little Graziella 
wants a gold star 


MonTH AFTER MONTH, she hopes to see that star “for neatness”’ 
shining on her report card. It’s never there. 

It should be! And one way to help put it there is to give Graziella’s 
mother some extra help to keep her children and home cleaner. 

Fels-Naptha will give her extra help. For two busy cleaners work 
side by side in this friendly golden bar. Unusually good soap and 
plenty of naptha. They loosen dirt quicker—even in cool water. They 
make it easier to get more washing and cleaning done. 

Write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar of Fels-Naptha, 
mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


AUTUMN BOOKS 


The December issue of SURVEY GRAPHIC 
will include a special section devoted to 


authoritative reviews of the season’s new 


books—- principally those concerned with 


social problems and public affairs. 


> 


DON’T MISS IT! 


MUSICAL REVUE 


The most amusing review of this or any other season 
aes the recent memory of man.—Heywood Broun. 
‘Pic! 

Pins and Needles—a play 1 liked and all other critics 
did.—George Jean Nathan. “Esquire” 


NEW YORK’S HIT MUSICAL REVUE 


PINS and NEEDLES 


Lyrics and music by Harold J. Rome. Staged by Charles 
Friedman. 
11TH CAPACITY MONTH. Seats Now for All 
Performances—Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
Mats.: Wed. & Sat. at 2:40, 55c to $2.20; Eves. at 
8:40, 55c to $2.75 


LABOR STAGE, 39th & 6th. BR. 9-1163. 
AIR-CONDITIONED THEATR 
please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) : 
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ADMINISTRATIVE JUSTICE by A. H. Feller 


Administrative agencies are large affairs. Investigation and 
prosecution are in the hands of groups of subordinates with 
only the most general guidance from the men at the top who 
decide the litigated issues. To take the Labor Relations Board 
as an example: investigations are made, complaints drawn, 
and prosecution of cases handled by persons under regional 
directors in charge of the several offices throughout the coun- 
try. The hearing is held before a trial examiner who is sent 
from Washington and is under the direction of a chief trial 
examiner. The records are reviewed by a separate division 
headed by an assistant general counsel. The Board does not 
see the trial attorney or the trial examiner in connection 
with a particular case. Rivalries develop between different 
sections of one agency just as they do between different agen- 
cies. The structure of organization is such that the judgment 
of deciding officers can hardly be warped by the influence of 
prosecuting officers. 

Nonetheless, agitation for the elimination of the “judge- 
prosecutor” combination continues. A number of recent pro- 
posals have received extensive discussion. A few years ago 
Senator Logan, with the support of a committee of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, introduced a bill to set up an adminis- 
trative court. This was.to be a huge affair with more than 
forty judges appointed for life. It was to have jurisdiction to 
review the action of administrative agencies both as to fact 
and law. It was quickly pointed out that such a system would 
slow up the operations of government to an intolerable de- 
gree. After a heated discussion, the proposal was more or 
less discarded. 


THE SECOND IMPORTANT PROPOSAL WAS MADE By THE PRresI- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Management. It was 
proposed that each of the independent commissions be split 
into two sections. One section—to be called the administra- 
tive section—was to be incorporated bodily into one of the 
executive departments. This section was to handle all the 
rule-making functions of the commission and was also to 
issue complaints, hear evidence and make findings of fact. 
The other section—the judicial section—was to have only 
the function of deciding whether or not the record in a case 
tried before the administrative section established a_viola- 
tion of the law, and if so, to issue an order. The judicial 
“section was to be in an executive department for bookkeep- 
ing purposes but was to be otherwise independent. 

The sponsors of this proposal justified it not only on the 
ground that it would eliminate the “judge-prosecutor” com- 
bination but also on the ground of administrative efficiency. 
As to the first justification, it is not difficult to see that the 
retention of the fact-finding function in the administrative 
section would leave the most important part of the deciding 
function with the agency having control of the prosecution. 
The ultimate decision would, it is true, be made by the judi- 
cial section; but it is the finder of the facts who in reality 
determines what the final decision should be. Under this 
arrangement, it is probable that the function of the judicial 
section, in many cases, would be only the mechanical one of 
handing down an order, 


Administrative Efficiency 


THE OTHER JUSTIFICATION, THAT OF ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICI- 
ency, raises an issue which, in the minds of many people, 
transcends in importance all other problems of administrative 
justice. We have seen that the quasi-judicial power is divided 
between executive departments and independent commissions. 
The executive departments are subject to the control of the 
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President through his power over the head of the depart- | 
ment. The independent commissions are not subject to presi- © 
dential direction at all. The President may be given power © 


to remove a member of such a commission, but under exist- — 


ing statutes such removal may take place only for neglect, 
inefficiency or misfeasance in office. While Congress may 


not restrict the President’s power to remove officers of the — 


executive departments, the Supreme Court has held, in the 


famous Humphreys case, that it is constitutional to restrict — 


the power to remove a member of a quasi-judicial commis- 
sion. 


The issue now is: shall the President’s control over quasi-_ 


j 


judicial agencies be extended or further restricted? Those 


who desire restriction or elimination of the presidential con- 
trol argue that such control endangers the independence of 
judgment of agencies which in all essential respects are like 
courts. Those who desire extension of control point out that 
quasi-judicial functions are only a part of the activities of in- 
dependent commissions and that governmental efficiency re- 
quires coordination and elimination of overlapping functions 
which can only be done through the President. In answer to 


the charge of possible executive domination, they say that _ 


they do not advocate any presidential interference in the judg- 
ment of individual cases, but that it is essential that general 
lines of policy set by the administration in power be followed 
by independent commissions as well as by executive depart- 
ments. 

The debate between these two schools is not likely to end 
soon. The independent commission presents a dilemma. In- 
dependence of judgment in specific cases must be preserved. 
Yet it would not be desirable to permit a commission to 
pursue a general policy counter to that set by the voters, 
by Congress and by the President. The history of the Federal 
Trade Commission is a case in point. It was created in the 
hope that it would serve as an effective anti-monopoly instru- 
ment. During the Coolidge administration, it came under the 
control of commissioners who were said to believe that the 
Commission should be used not to break up combinations 
but to make it easier for business men to get together on 
trade practices. Is there any way in which the President 
could be given power to prevent such radical departures from 
policy without opening the door to interference in specific 
cases? A practical answer to this question will go a long way 
towards solving the central problems of administration. 


THE TWO PROPOSALS WHICH HAVE BEEN DISCUSSED INVOLVED 
considerable reorganization of existing administrative ma- 
chinery. More modest proposals are also before the country. 
A committee of the American Bar Association proposes that 
intradepartmental boards of review be created to review 
quasi-judicial determinations of officers in the executive de- 
partments. The proposal has, merit, but its exact application 
does not appear to have been worked out. A new bill intro- 
duced by Senator Logan proposes the creation of a United 
States court of appeals for administration. This bill would in- 
troduce no changes into the existing structure of administra- 
tive agencies. It is concerned only with more expeditious 
judicial review. A proposed single court of eleven members 
is to have the review jurisdiction now exercised by the eleven 
circuit courts of appeals (including the court of appeals for 
the District of Columbia) and, in the case of some agencies, 
by the federal district courts. With a more careful considera- 
tion of the scope of jurisdiction of the proposed court, the 
new Logan bill may be well worth adoption. 
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RESORTS AND HOTELS 


Silvermine Tavern 
THE OLD MILL... THE GALLERIES 


A quiet country inn with an old-time atmosphere 
and all modern facilities . . . spacious rooms with 
private baths . . . teas, buffets and light service at 
The Old Mill. Antiques and Americana at The 
Galleries. ; 


DEAL FOR AN AUTUMN WEEK-END OR LONGER 
Telephone Norwalk 88 


SILVERMINE NORWALK CONN. 


WATKINS GLENe NEW YORK 


Largest hotel in the Finger Lakes 


region. Accommodations for 200 
on 1000-acre estate overlooking 
Seneca Lake and adjoining Wat- 
kins Glen State Park. All sports. 
Vegetables, poultry, dairy prod- 
ucts from our farms. Nauheim 
Baths that are world famous. 
Rates, $7 to $10 daily including 
meals. Open the year ’round. 
Selected clientele. 49th Season. 


New York Office: 500 Fifth Ave. ME 3-5295 
W. M. Lefingwell, President 


A Resort Hotel As Well As A Health Resort 


N IN NEW YORK 


Be Thu 


e New 23-Story Club Hotel 
e Centrally Located 

e Free Swimming Pool, Gym 
@ Enjoy Genial Social Lite 


© Separate Floors for Men, 
Women and Families 

$900 

srwout bur Soousie 

$8 to 14 WEEKLY 


SPECIAL GROUP RATES 


ALL 


K 
d STREET, NEW YOR 
a BST OROE A. TURKEL, MGR. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR RENT 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. House for rent 
furnished or sale unfurnished. 2 double, 4 


single master bedrooms, dressingroom, 5 baths, 
large sleeping porch; 4 maid’s rooms with 
basins, 1 bath; library, living, dining, billiard 
rooms, large hall, 2 dressingrooms; kitchen, 
pantry, laundry, dining-sittingroom. 2-car 
garage, cold laid tennis court. 8% acres on 
high point looking 60 miles directly up the 
valley to 6,500’ mountain, across valley and 
mesa 1380 miles to snowcapped peaks 11,000’, 
to see 90 miles to an island. Near the Francis 
W. Parker School. Photographs, plan, infor- 
mation on request. Mrs. Clara Sturges John- 
son, 26 East 98rd Street, New York. 


FOR RENT—Charming remodeled Colonial farm- 
house (furnished), on 8-acre restricted plot. 
All year commuting about hour to N. Y. 8 
rooms, 2-car, 8% baths, laundry, oilburner, 
automatic hot water. On secluded, well kept 
road; schools, shopping convenient. Easy as 
an apt. to manage. Concessions to prospective 
buyer. $80.00 month. H. F., care of Survey 
Graphic. 


Newly decorated and renovated home on corner 
lot, in Seminole Heights’, Tampa, Florida. Five 
large live oak trees, porches. Near new school 
development. Priced to settle estate. Write 
ee Ws C. Wells, McKnight Bldg., Medina, 


PUBLICITY SERVICES 


ELEANOR MORTON 


Programming — Literature 
For Educational, Social, Civic, Agencies and 
Institutions. 
social 
speaker, 


Twenty years 
organizations, 


experience as 
Editor, radio 


advisor to 
organizer. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


worker, 
writer, 


Social Service Building 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


WORKERS WANTED 


Wanted trained case worker with some experi- 
ence for Jewish Family Welfare Bureau, To- 
ronto, Canada. Apply giving qualifications, 
references and salary required. 7530 Survey 


a = — ae . 
EDUCATIONAL TRAINING 
The Walden School offers teacher training 
to volunteer assistants in classrooms, arts, 
crafts, shop, science, playground. Seminars 
| work. If interested tele- 
Se 4-1208. 
| 


and practical 
phone for interview. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Settlement boys’ worker desires. position in boys’ 
work. Seven years in Settlements, twelve 
summers in Boys’ Camps. 7527 Survey. 


NN = TO LOVERS OF THE SEA AND SHIPS. 
An Original Signed Etching of a Famous Ship 


HMS BOUNTY 
A Reminder of That Immortal Saga of the Sea 


Proofed on finest 
hand - made paper 


GEORGE RUPERT AVERY 


Box 346 Amityville, Long Island 


By George Rupert Avery 


Framing Size 12” x 15” 


Postpaid $ ? A 5 (~) 


Limited Edition — Act Promptly 


MARINE STUDIO 


New York 


| 


THE BOOK SHELF 


WANTED, A FAIR CHANCE 

or Delinquency as a Community Problem 
Edited by Paul W. Garrett 
A program of social education for social action, prepared 
primarily for existing community organizations that are 
concerned with the welfare of children and youth, Pro- 
vides tools for community use and is written for orderly 
discussion with groups 


80 pages Paper, 25c; 12 for $2.50 
ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


200 Letters mimeographed, $1. 500—$2. 500 ° 
multigraphed $38. 500 letterheads—$3. Send 
copy, remittance, to MAYFLOWER PRESS, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y 


Have you property to 
| sell or rent? 


| —Cottages to rent — or for sale 
for next season? 


ADVERTISE IN THE CLASSIFIED 
SECTION OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 


| Rates: 30 cents a line, 


$4.20 per inch 


For further information, write to 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


| SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


RATES 


Classified Advertising 


30c per line 


Display . . . 
5e per word 


Non-display . . - .- 
Minimum Charge $1.00 per insertion 
Discounts . 5% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street New York 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY JRAPHIC) 
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WILLIAM B. FEAKINS 


SUGGESTS THE FOLLOWING SPEAKERS 
AS PROGRAM FEATURES 


MAUDE ADAMS 

LINDA LITTLEJOHN 

MARY AGNES HAMILTON 

RT. HON. MARGARET BONDFIELD 
ERIKA MANN 

TONY SENDER 

MRS. FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 

Ske RAL CLIERE 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 

HELEN SIMPSON 

DR. RUTH ALEXANDER 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, INC. 


500 Fifth Avenue Vista Del Arroyo 
New York Pasadena 


As these proposals indicate, the quasi-judicial agencies are 
the subject of spirited controversy. Whether all this contro- 
versy is justified is a matter of some doubt. There are those 
who believe that on the whole these agencies are doing an ex- 
cellent job. The National Labor Relations Board has been 
raked fore and aft in the press, but it has an exceptional 
record in the courts. As a whimsical observer has said, it has 
a batting average of .500—it always loses in the newspapers 
and always wins in the Supreme Court. The Federal Trade 
Commission had a most difficult time in the courts during 
the first twenty years of its existence, but latterly it has found 
itself with a freer hand. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has long since been removed from public controversy. 
Some of the newer agencies have had their difficulties, but 
there is no reason to believe that the passage of time will not 
cure these. 

It must not be forgotten that all of these agencies operate 
under specific statutes, that their powers are sharply cir- 
cumscribed—directed to defined problems and subject to re- 
view by the courts. They have “no roving commission to in- 
quire into evils and upon discovery, correct them.” To regard 
such agencies as instruments of power which threaten our 
democracy is an hyperbole too crass for serious argument. 


THE QUASI-JUDICIAL AGENCIES, VIEWED AS A WHOLE, DO NOT 
present a particularly neat picture of administrative sym- 


The next article in this series will be Cooperative Federalism by Arthur W. Macmahon 
(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRaApHic) 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 
Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 


A catalog will be sent on request 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


A Profession for the College Woman 
Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 
ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


FORK UNION 


MILITARY 
Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business, Able 
faculty. Small classes, Supervised study. Lower School 


for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 
R. O. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog 41st year. Dr. J. J. Wicker, 
Pres., Dept. J, Fork Union, Virginia. 


metry. But if they do not satisfy the eye of the efficiency ex 
pert, they do represent an organic growth. They came fort 
out of necessity and they bear marks of improvisation an 
passing accidents of political exigency. No one denies thai 
there is much room for improvement. We should only assure 
ourselves that suggested improvements will not interfere wit 
the essentially good things in the system. These agencies came 
into being because it was hoped that they would be mor 
expert and more expeditious than the courts. They can re) 
main more expert only if the personnel is competent. There 
is little that legislation can do about this. Legislation and. 
administrative reorganization can render them more expedt | 
tious. It can also slow them up so seriously as to render them 
useless. \ 
This much is clear—we shall continue to have more rather, 
than less administrative justice. The few voices calling for a) 
return to law enforcement through the common law courts 
are indeed crying in the wilderness. So long as we remain 4 
industrial civilization, governmental regulation will be with 
us. Governmental regulation and administrative justice must 
accompany each other. It has yet to be demonstrated that 
either of these is incompatible with a democratic form of 
government, From our own experience one can draw th 
lesson that essential liberties can be preserved and govern— 
ment rendered more efficient at the same time. Judges are 
not the only men with capacity for appreciating what is just. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 
UNDER PUBLIC AUSPICES 


The School offers a basic training in social work 
which prepares students for positions in public 
and private fields. Field work is arranged in both 
tax supported and voluntary agencies, 


Special training opportunities are offered in the 
following fields of public social work — public 
assistance, child welfare services, probation and 
parole, and institutional management. 


Courses and field work in administrative aspects 
of public welfare are also available for advanced 
students. 


Catalogue will be mailed upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


The ADULT-STUDY GUIDE 


A unique pamphlet research service that 
librarians, teachers, group leaders, and 
social workers are finding “invaluable.” 


You will be glad to know that with the growing interest 
in Adult Education, there is now a specialized reference 
source to which you can turn for good, inexpensive read- 
ing materials. The Adult-Study Guide provides, in brief 
compass, monthly October-May, a reliable source ol 
what is new and worthwhile in educational pamphlets 
and books, Material is analytically reviewed, graded, 
classified and cross-indexed. A section of each issue gives 
a selective reading list in a special field of adult interest. 
Prices are quoted and publishers named. Yearly sub- 
scription, 8 issues, $1. 


SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 
for ADULT EDUCATION 


Eight booklets, especially prepared for individual and 
group study in Adult Education, are now available. 
Some of the titles: “Teaching Adults through Discussion,” 
“Community Planning in Adult Education,” “American 
History through Fiction,” “Effective Group Discussion.” 
Prices, 15c to 50c. Folder D with descriptions and 
prices, on request. 


SERVICE BUREAU FOR ADULT EpUCATION 
Division of General Education, New York University 
20 Washington Square North, New York, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


AFFILIATED WITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Announces the beginning of the 1938- 
1939 session on Tuesday, October 
fourth. Bulletins of the Graduate 


Department, Extension Department, and 


Advanced Curriculum will be sent upon 


request. 


311 SOUTH JUNIPER STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


PRINTED DY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1939 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for September, 1938 


Personality Traits as Criteria for the Psychiatric 
Treatment of Adolescents 
Sue Albright and Helen Gambrell 


Why Children Discontinue Child Guidance Treat- 
Edith Feldman 


The price of single numbers of Volumes I to 
VII is $1 each; Volumes $4. All other single 
numbers ordered after publication date will 
be 75c each; Volumes $3. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


‘ERE, in one vivid, constantly fascinating narrative, Wells has 
given you everything you can want to know about LIFE on earth! 
It is a more absorbing story even than his celebrated Outline of 
History, which gave millions of people their first clear ideas about 
the development of their world. In The Science of Life he has gone 
farther—he reveals the mysteries of the human body and human be- 
havior; of animal life; life in the sea; insect life; reptiles and birds; 
plant life. In unforgettable phrases and illuminating pictures H. G. 
Wells (in collaboration with Julian Huxley and G. P. Wells) unfolds 
the secrets of the embryo, of heredity, sex-life, the workings of your 
body, the stories of prehistoric animals and all other living things. 
This is a work which no modern, well-informed person can do with- 
out. Originally published in four volumes for $12.00, it is now pre- 
sented complete in this ONE magnificent volume of 1514 pages—and 
you may have it free if you accept this offer of free membership in the 


Guild. 


ACCEPT GUILD MEMBERSHIP ON APPROVAL .. . 
get new $2.50 to $5.00 books whenever you want them for only $2. 


The Literary Guild selects for you each the famous Guild magazine WINGS, 


month the outstanding new books from which contains articles about the cur- 
the forthcoming lists of the leading rent selection and its author, and in- 
publishers—fiction or non-fiction. cludes a special contribution by the au- 
thor. It is profusely illustrated. WINGS 

Books Sent on Approval is an invaluable guide to all important 


current reading for each month it re- 
views about 30 new books, any of which 
may be purchased through the Guild at 
the established retail price. WINGS 
also contains an advance description of 
the book selected for the following 
month. If you do not want that book, 
you merely notify the Guild not to send 


lthough the publisher’s edition sells 
co fom $2.50 to $5.00, if bought in the 
stores, Guild members pay only $2.00 
for these same books, in handsome 
Guild editions delivered to members, on 
approval, the same day the publisher’s 
edition is placed on sale. 


. ““ ” it. Guild members are not required to 
Magazine vnc . Free purchase a book | every month. As 
Every Mon few as four selections within one year 


Guild members receive free each month keeps your membership in force. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


FREE “The Science of Life’’ 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 10SG 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 
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me a free copy of “THE SCIENCE OF LIFE.”’ I am also” y 
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JOIN 
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